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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Archaeology at the Historical Congress. — Vol. V of the Atti del 
Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche (Rome, April 1-9, 1903, pub- 
lished by Loescher & Co.) contains the report of the section 'Archaeology.' 
The special " themes of discussion," treated by Professors Colini, Orsi, Ghi- 
rardini, and Pigorini respectively, relate to the Bronze Age in Italy, the 
distribution of Mycenaean products in Italy, the influence of commerce 
across the Adriatic upon the Veneto-Illyrian civilization and art, and paleth- 
nological atlases, or charts, of Italy. Of the twenty-eight "communica- 
tions" one only is without connection with Italy, though the reports on 
the Italian researches in Crete are not concerned with Italian antiquities. 
A summary of all the articles, many of which are of great interest, would 
occupy too much space. The volume contains many illustrations. For the 
table of contents, see the Bibliography, pp. 247 f . 

The Antithetic Group. — In Jb. Arch. I. XIX, 1904 (pp. 27-55; 22 
figs.), A. JoLLES discusses the origin of the so-called heraldic grouping in 
art and the theories that have been advanced on the subject. While the 
motive occurs at various epochs in Asiatic, Egyptian, and Greek lands, he 
finds no evidence of borrowing or of race-relationship, nor does he think 
the scheme had its origin in a special technique or in the requirements of 
the surface used. Rather, at a certain stage of artistic development, when the 
first impulse to give outward expression to the creations of the fancy is differ- 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography 
of Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Fowlkb, Editor-in-charge, 
assisted by Miss Maby H. Buckingham, Professor Harry E. Burton, Professor 
James C. Egbert, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Dr. George N. Olcott, Professor 
James M. Paton, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published 
after January 1, 1905. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 145, 146. 
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entiated into a desire to record real events, a purely decorative feeling, and a 
renewed study of nature, the principle of symmetry may naturally, with any 
people, become an important part of the decorative development. 

History of the Campana Collection. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 179- 
200, S. Reinach begins a sketch of the history of the remarkable Campana 
collection with an account of the life of Gian Pietro Campana (later Mar- 
chese Campana di Cavelli), his connection, through his wife, with Napo- 
leon III, his rise to wealth and power at Rome, his career as a collector and 
a patron of art and learning, and his fall, in 1857, due to excessive borrow- 
ing from the Monte di Piet^ of which he was general director. Ibid. pp. 
363-384, the story of the repeated efforts to obtain the collection for the 
Louvre, of the acquisition by the South Kensington Museum of certain 
objects from the Campana collection and the Gigli collection, of the pur- 
chase of much of the Campana collection by the Russian government, 
and of the remainder, with some additions, by the French government, is 
narrated. 

Man-eating Beasts. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 138 f. (flg.), S. R. adds 
six monuments to his list of representations of man-eating beasts. Cf. 
Revue Celtique, 1904, p. 208. 

Jewish Inscriptions from Aden. — In the Sitzb. A kad. d. Wissenschaften, 
Vienna, 1904, III, 30 pp. (1 pi. ; 8 figs.), H. P. Chajes publishes sixteen 
Jewish inscriptions and discusses others, all from Aden. They are dated 
by the Seleucid era, and to the dates, as written, two thousand must be 
added, for the inscriptions are of the sixteenth century and later. Six 
Jewish-Indian inscriptions are also published. 

Altars with Subterranean Chambers. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VII, 
1904, pp. 239-244 (2 figs.), Franz Studniczka publishes an appendix to 
his article (ibid. VI, pp. 123-186; cf. Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 297) on altars 
with subterranean chambers. He adds to his list of monuments a painting 
on a Campanian vase (Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases 
in the British Museum, IV, pi. 8), and criticises the arguments and conclu- 
sions of E. Petersen (Comitium, Rostra, Grab des Romulus ; cf. Am. J. Arch. 
1904, p. 489) in regard to the dates of the so-called grave of Romulus and 
monuments connected with it. A cut shows the top of the block from 
Thasos, on which is the relief of Apollo and the Nymphs, giving the posi- 
tions of the lever holes. 

Sogdianus, King of the Persians. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, pp. 385- 
392, J. Oppert shows that his identification of the king mentioned in an 
inscription copied by Father Scheil at Moussoul and published in Maspero's 
Recueil d'egyptologie with Sogdianus, son of Artaxerxes Longomanus, is cor- 
rect. Father Scheil's opposing views are refuted. 

EGYPT 

A New Palette of Schist. — In Man. Mem. Acad. Insc. (Fondation 
Piot)^X, pp. 105-122 (pi. ; 13 figs.), Georges Benedite publishes and dis- 
cusses a so-called palette of schist, recently acquired by the Louvre. It is 
said to have come from Damanhour, and apparently, judging from its patina, 
it has been for years above ground, perhaps serving as a sort of charm or 
amulet. It is very well preserved and of exceptionally fine workmanship. 
On one side is the regular circle, and about it four dogs, a long-legged bird, 
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a lion (or panther), and a curious long-necked animal. On the other side 
is a tall palm tree, beside which are two giraffes, and here, as on the front, 
four dogs occupy the outer edge. The purpose of these objects is not clear. 
They can hardly have been palettes ; more probably they had something to 
do with libations. The other known objects of this class are also published 
and discussed. 

Nitokris-Rhodopis. — In J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 208-213, H. R. Hall 
endeavors to account for the Greek story of the building of the Third Pyra- 
mid by a courtesan named Rhodopis, and for Manetho's identiiication of 
Rhodopis with a Queen Nitokris of the sixth dynasty somewhat as follows : 
An ancient Egyptian legend in some way connected a woman with the Third 
Pyramid. The Greeks connected the story with the Sphinx, which they took 
to be female, and as they called it Rhodopis, from its really red cheeks, they 
further confused it with a real woman, the Greek courtesan Rhodopis. The 
pyramid was recorded as built by King Menkaura (Mycerinus) of the fourth 
dynasty ; but in the records of the sixth dynasty Manetho found two names, 
Menkara and Neterkara, probably two successive kings, and taking them for 
names of one person and confusing the first with Menkaura, the builder of 
the pyramid, and the second with a Queen Nitokris, heroine of a tale of 
Herodotus, who had also mentioned and rejected the story of Rhodopis, he 
jumped at the conclusion that Menkara-Nitokris was the Woman of the 
Pyramid and also the courtesan Rhodopis. 

Greek and Latin Texts from Egypt. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 403- 
414, is an address delivered by S. Reinach before the five Academies, July 6, 
1904, in which the importance of the papyri discovered in recent years is 
emphasized and hopes are expressed for the future. 

BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

Babylonian life at the Time of Bzra and Nehemiah. — In S. S. Times, 

1904, pp. 500 f. (3 figs.) and 516 f., H. V. Hilprecht describes the tablets 
found by J. H. Haynes at Nippur in 1893, which record business affairs of 
the firm of Murashu Sons. These tablets, 730 in number, belong to the 
time of Artaxerxes I (465-424 B.C.) and Darius II (424-404 B.C.). They 
throw light upon the life of the period, when Babylonia was filled with for- 
eigners and foreign gods, and when the business life of Babylonian cities 
was very active. The documents are contracts and other business records, 
but contain much information concerning family life, agriculture, the tax 
system, and other matters of general interest. 

Babylonian Origin of the Cult of Demeter. — The Babylonian origin 
of the Greek cult of Demeter and Persephone, which has seemed probable 
to many from the occurrence of Sumerian words like Eris-ki-gal (lady of 
the lower world) as an epithet of Cora in certain Graeco-Egyptian spells, 
receives confirmation from the seventeenth volume of cuneiform texts lately 
published by the British Museum. These, too, are mostly spells, or charms, 
which, though they come from Assur-bani-pal's Kuyunjik library, are said 
to date back to Sumerian times. Among them we find the description of a 
ceremony, wherein the patient, after being purified with " the pure ablutions 
of the Ocean," is to sacrifice "a little pig," to which all his sins and afflic- 
tions are supposed to be magically transferred. If we compare this with the 
ceremonies at Athens on the second day of the mysteries knc wn as the day 
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aXaSe juvorat, ■when the initiates bathed in the sea because, as Euripides's 
Iphigenia says, " Sea waves wash away all human ills," in company with the 
sucking-pig designed for sacrifice, the resemblance seems too close to be 
entirely accidental. (Athen. December 17, 1904.) 

Assyriology in 1903.— In J. Asiat. IV, 1904, pp. 241-306, C. Fossey 
gives a classified review of publications on Assyriology that appeared in 
1903. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

The Graves of the Kings at Jerusalem. — In Z. D. Pal. V. XXVII, 
1904, pp. 173-187 (pi. ; fig-), E. Pfennigsdorf discusses the external parts 
of the so-called graves of the kings and the similar tomb in the Syrian 
orphan asylum at Jerusalem, describing in detail the steps by which the 
tombs were approached, the system of drainage, and the walls about the 
open court before the doors of the tombs, and discussing briefly the pyra- 
mids erected above the tombs. 

The Pass of Miohmas.— In Z. D. Pal. V. XXVII, 1904, pp. 161-173 
(pi.; fig.), Gr. Dalman gives a description of the pass of Michmas, with 
special reference to Jonathan's deed described in 1 Samuel xiv. Remains 
of cisterns and a building on the northern cliif are described. Probably 
the building was a watch-tower. 

Ossuaries. — In Reliq. X, 1904, pp. 145-151 (12 figs.), Gladys Dickson 
briefly describes Palestinian ossuaries, in which the bones of the dead were 
deposited after the flesh had disappeared, and publishes several specimens 
adorned with rosettes, acanthus, and linear patterns. 

Notes on Syrian Mythology. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 225-260 
(9 figs.), Ren£ Dussaud continues his 'Notes on Syrian Mythology,' dis- 
cussing the symbols and images of the associated goddess (deesse paredre). 
Hadad is a Syrian sun-god. Joined with him is the goddess Atargatis, 
whose name is a compound of two names. Ate and Astarte or perhaps 
Ishtar. In Phoenicia a solar deity (Gennaios) has the lion as his symbol 
and attribute. The bull is an attribute of Hadad. Europa and Astarte are 
not originally identical. The lion is the attribute of Atargatis. The theory 
of Lajard that the cypress represents an original androgynous deity is 
wrong, nor does it symbolize the Oriental Venus nor a solar deity. The 
earliest repre.sentations of Atargatis are coins of Hierapolis, struck about 
332 B.C. On these she is characterized by a high headdress. Elsewhere she 
has a nimbus with rays. The Heliopolitan triad, Jupiter, Venus, and Mer- 
cury, are Hadad, Atargatis, and Simios. The last is (often, at least) iden- 
tical with Nebo. Simla is merely a female mate or double of Simios, and 
Simios is the son of Hadad and Atargatis. This divine family came tO' 
Syria from Babylonia. 

The God Bshmoun. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, pp. 231-239 (2 figs.),. 
E. Babelon publishes an aureus of Septimius Severus and a bronze coin 
of Berytus on which is represented a youthful god standing between two 
bearded serpents. The figure is interpreted as the god Eshmoun. 

Malkandros in the Inscription of Eshmouuazar. — In 1. 9 of the long 
funeral inscription of Eshmounazar, the reading malk addir, "powerful 
king" is probably correct. This is a god, the MaXxavSpos of Plutarch's 
Be Iside et Osiride. He appears to be a god of the nether world. (I. Levy,, 
R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 385-399.) 
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Coins of the Nabataean Kings. — In /. Asiat. Ill, 1904, pp. 189-238 
(3 pis.), Rene Dussaud describes and arranges chronologically seventy- 
three Nabataean coins of Aretas III (ca. 87-62 B.C.), Obodas II (ca. 62- 
47 B.C.), Malichus I (ca. 47-30 B.C.), Obodas III (30-9 B.C.), Aretas 
IV (9 B.C.-40 A.D.), Malichus II (40-75 a.d.), and Rabbel II (75- 
101 A.D.). 

The Cult of Dusares as illustrated by Coins. — In R. Num. 1904, 
pp. 160-173, Rene Dussaud illustrates the worship of the Nabataean god 
Dusares by imperial coins of Adraa, and of Bostra, which was the centre of 
the cult. They date from the second and third centuries after Christ, and 
represent the ©cos Aovo-apijs by a sacred stone (jSaiVuAos) upon an altar, 
while those with Latin legends refer to the games in his honor, the ACT I A 
DVSARIA. Later coins of Bostra show a bust of Zeus Ammon derived 
from Egypt, whence Dussaud thinks that the anthropomorphous representa- 
tion of Ammon was substituted for the ^airvXtK of Dusares, giving a mixed 
type, Dusares-Ammon. 

An Inscription on Coins of Ascalon. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 139 f., 
R. D. adds a note to his article, ibid. Ill, 1904, p. 209, n. 5. The reading 
AC't>AAHC on certain coins of Ascalon is wrong. AC<t>ANHBAAOC 
is correct. "tavrj/SaXos, " he who hurls torches," may be an epithet of the 
Heracles-Bel (Dagon) of Ascalon. Other related monuments are cited. 

ASIA MINOR- 

The Altar at Didyma and the Altar of Busiris. — In R. Arch. TV, 
1904, pp. 400-402, J. Six compares a fragment of architecture from Didyma 
(Pontremoli et HaussouUier, Didymes, Fouilles de 1895 et 1896, pi. xviii) 
with an altar before which Heracles is slaying the army of Busiris, repre- 
sented on a hydria from Caere now in Vienna {Monum. d. Inst. VIII, 
Reinach, Repertoire den vases peints, I, p. 169). The painting may be of 
Milesian origin and the altar may be an actual representation of the altar 
at Didyma, of which the marble fragment may have formed a part. 

Excavations at Gordium. — In 1900 G. and A. Korte carried on exca- 
vations at Pebi near the station Beylick-Koprii of the Anatolian railway. 
This site is identified with the ancient Gordium, the capital of Phrygia. 
The Phrygians entered Asia from Thrace about 1500 B.C. and were a 
powerful people until about 600 B.C. Five tumuli, dating from about 
720 B.C. to 550 B.C., were excavated. In these were found objects of iron, 
bronze, terra-cotta, and ivory. In the earlier tombs the bodies were buried 
unburned, in the later -they were burned. In tumulus V (about 550 B.C.) 
was a vase, adorned with dolphins, signed by Klitias and Ergotimos, the 
artists of the ' Francois vase.* Some of the pottery found was native ware 
with geometric ornament. A small temple with architectural terra-cottas 
may have been the temple of Zeus, where Alexander cut the " Gordian 
Knot." Some of the pottery was monochrome, glazed and unglazed, of 
native and imported (Greek and Hellenistic) manufacture. Other ware 
was painted with lustreless (matt) color, and Rhodian, Samian, Milesian, 
proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, Cyrenaic, and Attic (black- and red-figured) 
wares were found. The history of the Phrygians, the rock-cut sculptures, 
and Asiatic bucchero ware are discussed. (G. and A. Korte, Gordion. 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrahungen im Jahre 1900. Berlin, 1904, Reimer, xv, 240 pp. ; 
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10 pis. ; many figs. 4to. Fiinftes Supplementband zum Jahrbuch des k. 
Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts.) 

Lycaonia. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VII, 1604, Beiblatt, pp. 60-131, 
W. M. Ramsay discusses the geography, topography, and history of Lyca- 
onia in great detail. He repeats much of the same matter in Alhen. 
December 10, 1904. 

Greek Inscriptions from Pontus. — In R. lit. Or. XVII, 1904, pp. 328- 
334, F. CuMONT publishes nine new inscriptions from Pontus. One is the 
earliest known inscription from Amisos. It dates from the fourth or early 
third century n.c. It is the tombstone of two brothers, Euanthes and 
Hagias, who married sisters, Mata and Arte. Four other inscriptions, three 
on tombstones and one honorary, are from Amisos; one on a Christian 
tombstone is from Amasia ; a dedication to Asclepius and a tombstone are 
from Sebastopolis, and a Latin milestone of Hadrian is from Kervan Serai. 

The Inscription from Sillyon and the Pamphyllan Dialect. — In 
Sitzh. Sachs. Ges. LVI, 1004, i, pp. 1-42, Richard Meister publishes, 
with translation and commentary, the Pamphylian inscription from Sillyon 
(Griech. Dialeki-Inschriften, 1267). Manes, a Sillyan, records the erection 
by himself of an avSpta)v, or assembly house, for the good of the city, which 
had suffered severely in war, and lays down rules for the management of 
the building and the order of those who use it. 

The Artemisium at Sardis. — In ihe Revue des iStudes Anciennes,Yl, 
1904, pp. .277-319 (3 pis.; 4 figs.), G. Radet argues that the reconciliation 
of Cyrus and Orontas (Xen. Anah. i. 6, 7) took place at the Artemisium at 
Sardis, not at Ephesus. The goddess at Sardis, originally the great nature- 
goddess, or Cybebe, was worshipped also as Anaitis, identified with Artemis, 
and Cora. The sanctuary at Sardis was evidently a famous one. Many 
coins are published, with representations of a goddess somewhat conical in 
form. 

The Sarcophagus of Sidamaria — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. (Fonda- 
tion Plot), X, pp. 91-94 (3 figs.), Th. Reinach publishes the lid of the 
Sarcophagus from Sidamaria (see Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 303) and a general 
view of tlie Torlonia Sarcophagus with the labors of Heracles. He main- 
tains (against Botho Graef, Die Weite Welt, 1902, pp. 1175-1188, and Strzy- 
gowski,- Byz. Zeitschrift, XII, p. 433) his previous conclusion that the art of 
the sarcophagus is eclectic. Sidamaria is a better form of the name than 
Sidamara. 

Ancient "Water "Works. — In Jb. Arch. I. XIX, 1904 (pp. 86-101; 
2 pis. ; 9 figs.), G. Weber, continuing his study of the water services of 
Asia Minor, describes those of Metropolis, Tralles, Antiochia ad Maean- 
drum, Aphrodisias, Trapezopolis, Hierapolis, Apamea Cibotus, Antiochia ad 
Pisidiam, with supplementary remarks on Laodicea ad Lycum and Smyrna. 
Most of the water supplies are of Hellenistic origin, but the remains are 
often Roman or Byzantine, and in some cases, as at Metropolis and Aphro- 
disias, the founding of the city proper was Roman. The water was usually 
carried in terra-cotta tiles as far as the flow was natural, and in stone-block 
piping where a high pressure service was needed to reach the required height 
within the town. The conduits were carried in rock-cuttings, on solid or 
firched masonry, or on earthen dikes, according to circumstances. 
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GREECE 
ARCHITECTURZ! 
The Tholos at Epidaurus. — In RUein. Mus. LIX, 1904, pp. 532-541, 
J. H. HdLWERDA comes to the conclusion that the eraKos of the tholos at 
Epidaurus, mentioned in the inscription relating to the building, is the 
underground part, which was the dwelling-place of the sacred serpent, and 
that the tholos was " the serpent-temple of the Asclepius-fetich." 

SCXJIiPTXJRE 

Hermes Criophoros. — Three archaic bronze statuettes from Arcadia 
are published by P. Perdrizet in B.C.II. XXVII, 1903, pp. 300-313 
(3 pis.). Two are briefly dismissed, but the third, an interesting Hermes 
Noniios carrying a ram under his arm, is discussed at length. The statue 
by Onatas at Olympia (Paus. V, 27, 8) reproduced an old type, represented 
by such a statuette. It is not imitated by the terra-cottas from the Cabi- 
rion at Thebes. This Hermes of the Arcadians is a purely native god, 
probably originally conceived in the form of a ram, and regarded as 
giving fertility to the flocks, or sometimes sending pestilence. These statu- 
ettes of Hermes Criophoros i-epresent the essential act of the piacula to 
avert sudden epidemics, — the carrying the victim before the sacrifice around 
the spot to be protected. 

The Apollo of Canachus. — In Sitzb. Berl. Alcad. 1904, pp. 786-801 
(5 iigs.), R. Kekule von Stradonitz publishes and discusses a relief from 
the later Roman stage-building at Miletus. In the middle of the slab stands 
a figure of Apollo, with a bow in the left hand and a standing stag in the 
right hand. The left arm hangs down nearly straight, the right elbow is 
bent. The stag turns his head back to look at the god. At each side of 
the god is a youth with a torch. The work is coarse, the figure of Apollo 
heavy and squat, the arms too long in proportion. Yet the workman evi- 
dently tried to represent the Apollo of Canachus correctly, though he failed 
to reproduce the proportions of the figure. Comparison of this relief and 
the various bronzes which have been brought into connection with the 
Apollo of Canachus, leads to the conclusion that the bronze spear-thrower 
in the Louvre (Longpeiuer, Notice, No. 60) best represents the style of 
Canachus. His close connection with the Aeginetan school is emphasized. 
Two coins, one of Septimius Severus, the other bearing the names of Balbi- 
nus, Pupienus, and Gordianus, on which the statue and temple at Didyma 
are represented, are also published and discussed. 

The Metopes of the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi. — In 
B.C.H. XXVIII, 1904, pp. 334-344 (7 figs.), P. Perdrizet justifies the 
arrangement of the metopes adopted in the rebuilding of the Treasury 
of the Athenians at Delphi. The west end is occupied by the battle of 
Athenians and Amazons, and the south side by the exploits of Theseus. 
The other sides were devoted to some of the labors of Heracles ; the fight 
with Geryon occupying six metopes of the north side. 

Heads of the Choiseul-G-ouflBer Type. — The view that the Choiseul- 
Gouflier statue and its replicas represent originally not an Apollo but an 
athlete, receives new support from a head of this type in the British 
Museum, on which two corkscrew curls behind either ear, quite unsuited to 
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the style, are clearly an addition made in order to give an ApoUine character 
to the work. The Apollo attributes that occur in other replicas are also 
certainly late additions. The fact that Calamis is not known to have made 
any athlete statues, together with the discovery of the Delphic charioteer 
attributed to him, makes it extremely unlikely that he or his school origi- 
nated the Choiseul-Gouffier athlete. If the supposed Alexicacus on Athe- 
nian coins is rightly assigned to him, his work was of the delicate late 
archaic style of the transitional period. Another head in the British 
Museum, resembling the first in shape, features, and hair, but later in style, 
is, however, an Apollo, and perhaps represents the original of the Apollo 
head on a unique stater of Mytilene of about 400 B.C. This coin type seems 
to go back to Pythagoras of Rhegium or his school. (K. A. McDowall, 
J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 203-207 ; 4 figs.) 

Reconstruction of the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon. — In 
1902 a reconstruction of the sculptures of the eastern pediment of the Par- 
thenon was exhibited in Vienna by the sculptor Karl Schwerzek, who had 
previously made a reconstruction of the western pediment which he sup- 
ported and explained in a monograph. He has now devoted a correspond- 
ing monograph to his reconstruction of the eastern pediment. The central 
group consists of Zeus, seated, Nike floating in the air, and Athena. Behind 
Zeus, i.e. to the left, are Iris, Hera, Eros, Aphrodite, Persephone, Demeter, 
Hestia, Dionysus, Helius with his four horses. Next to Athena is Hephaes- 
tus, then Poseidon, a small god (perhaps a local deity), Apollo, Artemis, 
Hermes, three female figures, probably Pandrosus, Aglaurus, and Herse, 
then Selene with her four horses. The reconstruction is shovvn to agree 
with the traces on the blocks which once supported the statues. An appen- 
dix discusses the Weber-Laborde head, which Schwerzek still assigns to the 
western pediment. (Karl Schwerzek, Erlauterungen zu dem Versuch einer 
Rekonstruktion des ostlicken Parthenongiebels, Vienna, 1904, privately printed. 
37 pp. ; 2 pis. 4to.) 

The Birth of Pandora. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 109-114 (1 fig.), 
Adalbert Maier discusses the representation on the base of the Lenor- 
mant statuette. He believes that the same scene is represented on the vase 
in Genoa published by Petersen {Rom. Mitth. 1899, p. 154; pi.), and inter- 
preted as the birth of Aphrodite. This vase-painting is derived from the 
base of the Athena Parthenos of Phidias. The other representations of the 
birth of Pandora are described. 

Sculptures from Tralles. — In il/on. Mem. Acad. Insc. (Pondation Plot) 
Vol. X, pp. 5-37 (5 pLs. ; 13 figs.), M. Collignon publishes and discusses 
four works of Greek sculpture from Tralles, now in the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople (see Am. J. Arch. 1903, p. 112; 190.5, p. 105). The semi- 
nude, headless, female figure is explained as a nymph, intended as a decora- 
tion for a fountain, and is assigned to a date not earlier than the third 
century B.C. The beautiful female head is a copy, not perfectly faithful, of 
an Attic work of the end of the fifth century B.C. The Caryatid is compared 
with other similar figures, especially with a replica at Cherchel. The original 
was executed between 470 and 450 B.C. The development of the type of 
Caryatid is discussed. The statue of a draped youth leaning against a 
pillar is ascribed, after comparison with other statues and with terra-cotta 
figurines, to an artist who worked between 350 and 330 b.c, but belonged 
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neither to the school of Praxiteles nor to that of Lysippus. In R. Arch. 
IV, 1904, pp. 348-362 (6 pis. ; 3 figs.), extracts from the reports by Edhem- 
Bey are published by S. Reijjach. They give an account of the excava- 
tions at Tralles, in which these sculptures, many less important fragments, 
remains of a stoa and some other buildings, and a number of inscriptions 
were found. 

The So-called ' Sardanapalus.' — In J.S.H. XXIV, 1904, pp. 255-259 
(pi. ; 2 figs.), K. A. McDowALi. publishes the British Museum copy, which 
is the most complete, of the bearded Dionysus known as ' Sardanapalus,' 
and discusses the type. She points out the strictly fifth-century character 
both of the general conception and of details, including a certain likeness 
to the Zeus of Phidias. The original was probably set up in the Dionysiac 
Theatre, and later carried off to Rome and replaced by a copy. That Alca- 
menes was the sculptor seems probable from the resemblance to his seated 
Dionysus and Hermes Propylaeus. However that may be, the existence of 
a copy on so large a scale of a cultus statue from a member of the Phidian 
circle and having some likeness in dignity and nobility to the Zeus at 
Olympia is in itself an important fact. 

Damophon. — Some suggestions corroborating Mr. Daniel's dating of 
the Lycosura sculptures in the early part of the fourth century (J.H.S. 
XXIV, p. 41), are given by C. Waldstehst in J.II.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 330 f. 
These are : the importance of the worship of Asclepius at this epoch ; the 
varying treatment of eyelbrows and eyelids in the heads, as in a period of 
transition ; the tradition (Pans. IV. 31. 6) that Damophon repaired the gold- 
and-ivory statue of Zeus; the fact that he himself worked in the acrolithic 
technique, of marble and gilded wood, which was transitional between gold- 
and-ivory and marble ; and that his chief works were at Megalopolis and 
Messene, belonging in time as well as in subject to the period of Theban 
supremacy. 

Head of an Ephebus in the Louvre. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 106- 
108 (2 figs.), Arthur Mahler publishes side by side a head of a youth in 
the Louvre and the head from Corinth published by Richardson {A then. 
Mitth. 1903, pp. 451-461; cf. Am. J. Arch. 1904, pp. 357 f.), and concludes 
that they are variants (not replicas) of one original. The head from Corinth 
is not to be brought into connection with the Idolino. 

The Thasian Reliefs. — In B.C.H. XXVII, 1903, pp. 391-393 (fig.), G. 
Mendel criticises Studniczka's theory of the Thasian reliefs (see Am. J. 
Arch. VIII, 1904, p. 297). He especially defends his view that the lost 
relief of Dionysus and the relief of Heracles at Constantinople once deco- 
rated a city gate. This is confirmed by an inscription recently found by 
Dr. Christidis near the spot whei'e the two reliefs were discovered. It is in 
the epichoric alphabet and reads : 

[Z]r;vos Kai 2eyu.£Ar;s Kox AAk^ijvijs Tavti7r«5rX<o [v] 
euTa<nv TraiScs, T^crSc TroXeoa <j>vXaKoi. 

The Apollo of the Belvedere and the Artemis of Versailles. — In 

R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 325-347 (9 figs.), W. Amelung maintains that the 
Apollo of the Belvedere and the Artemis of Versailles are copies of bronze 
statues by the same artist, of the fourth century B.C., but that this artist is 
Euphranor, not Leochares ; moreover, the statues called Paris, the original 
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of which is ascribed by Furtwangler to Euphranor, represent Ganymede, 
not Paris, and the only extant copy of the Paris of Ephranor is a poor one 
in the Vatican, mentioned by Helbig. The Artemis of Versailles is cor- 
rectly restored, except that the left arm should be slightly more raised. 
The head of the Mars of Coligny (see below, p. 223) resembles most closely 
the Alexander Kondanini of Munich, and both are copies of works by Eu- 
phranor. A bronze bust in Naples, also resembling the Mars of Coligny, 
has been called a portrait of Philip II (Arndt, Griech. u. Rom. Portrats, 
91-92). The original might be by Leochares or Euphranor. 

Portrait-statues and Statuettes. — J. Six continues, in Rom. Mitth. 

XVIII, 1903, pp. 207-221 (6 figs.), his ' Ikonographische Studien,' discuss- 
ing briefly certain statuettes of Alexander the Great (with a lance) and 
their relation to the Lysippus type ; restoring an ' unknown Diadochus ' 
(Arndt, Griech. u. Rom. Portrats, 489, 490) as an Alexander with Ammon- 
horns, and perhaps the finest portrait of Alexander in existence ; identifying 
a so-called Alexander (Arndt, Einzelaufn. 73) as a portrait of Demetrius I 
(Poliorcetes) ; and, finally, naming as Ptolemy II (Philadelphus) the last 
of the three (originally four) royal portraits in bronze from the Villa dei 
Papiri in Herculaneum. The other two had already been identified as 
Seleucus Nicator and Lysimachus. 

A Harueris-head in the Vatican. — The head in the Galleria dei Can- 
delabri of the Vatican (No. 143) is identified by E. Pfuhl, in Rom,. Mitth. 

XIX, 1904, pp. 1-14 (2 pis.), as an Harueris. The author gives careful 
description and measurements, and proceeds to point out in detail how the 
head agrees with, and emphasizes, what is known of the characteristics of 
Alexandrian art. 

The 'Praying Boy.' — The hero Taras riding a dolphin, on Tarentine 
coins, is not praying, but making the gesture of the kcXcvo-tjjs. The figure 
on the stele from Nemea is not a praying athlete, but a seer, perhaps Me- 
lampus, in a liturgio attitude ; a similar figure on Sicyonian coins is evi- 
dently a seer. These comparisons show that the bronze statue in Berlin 
is not a praying athlete. (E. Babelon, C. R. Acad. Imc. 1904, p. 203.) 

The Smaller Frieze of the Altar at Pergamon. — This has perhaps 
been too narrowly interpreted as the story of Telephus. It is rather a 
chronicle of the history of his family, beginning with Heracles and Auge, 
the mythical ancestors of the Attalid kings. (Bruckner, Arch. Anz. 1903, 
p. 158.) 

Types of Athletes. — A pair of wrestlers in the ' athlete ' mosaic dis- 
covered at Tusculum in 1862 is obviously derived from the same original 
as the statuary group of the kneeling wrestlers at Florence, and it gives 
valuable hints for a more correct restoration of the latter. The figures 
should be raised somewhat from the ground in front, and probably both 
hands of the upper figure should be occupied in trying to choke his adver- 
sary, carrying out the motive of another group in the same mosaic, which 
represents an earlier moment of the contest. Still a third group, a pair of 
boxers, suggests a plastic type, and it adds another example to the seven 
already recognized in ancient art, of the use of iron " knuckles," or boxing- 
rings. (H. Lucas, Jh. Arch. I. XIX, 1904, pp. 127-136 ; 8 figs.) 

A Female Head at Rome. — A strongly individual head in the Museo 
delle Terme, together with replicas in Vienna and Rome and on the ' Hope ' 
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Hygieia at Deepdene, and other figures at Eome and Athens, is discussed 
by L. CuRTius in Jb. Arch. I. XIX, 1904, pp. 55-85 (pi.; 12 iigs.). He 
places the original among the early works of Scopas, comparing the head of 
Atalanta from Tegea {B.C.H. XXV, 1901, p. 260). In the temple of Athene 
Alea at Tegea, where a Hygieia stood separate from Asclepius, as the two- 
were at the ends of the side aisles, he finds the place where the goddess 
might have been independently characterized by the snake, as she is in the 
figures of this series. A survey of the mythological development of the 
goddess follows. 

A Funerary Monument from Pergamon. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 
48-51 (fig.), M. CoLLiGNON publishes a fragment of a small sarcophagus in 
the Louvre, found at Pergamon. It is the front of the monument and bears. 
an inscription (cf. R. lit. Gr. 1900, p. 495), a funerary dedication by a woman, 
Elpis, to her nurse, Euodia, with the representation of a dog. This explains 
the meaning of the dog on some Attic monuments. The dog, as in the stele 
of Eutamia, is the emblem of watchfulness, and symbolizes the devoted care 
of the nurse, Euodia, for Elpis. 

The Ancient Sculptures exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club. — In the CI. R. XVIII, 1904, pp. 419 f., A. Furtwangler replies to- 
recent criticisms of C. Waldstein (ibid. pp. 1-33 ff. ; see Am. .7. Arch. 1904,. 
p. 465), and maintains that the terra-cotta head exhibited in 1903 at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club is a genuine work " of exquisite Pheidian style," 
and that the Leconfield Aphrodite is probably a work of Praxiteles. Ibid. 
pp. 470-474, C. Waldstein replies, continuing his criticism of Furtwan- 
gler's methods. Furtwangler replies in J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, p. 836, to 
Waldstein's remarks, ibid. pp. 129 if. 

VASES 

Some 'Late Minoan' Vases in Greece. — Two large amphoras from' 
Vaphio and Mycenae, a ewer and a smaller vase from Phylakopi, all of 
Cretan origin and of the Palace style, together with six stone vessels and 
some bits of faience inlay from the same chamber tomb as the Mycenae 
amphora, are published by R. C. Bosanquet in J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 
317-329 (4 pis. ; 3 figs.). The Phylakopi and Vaphio vases, especially the 
former, illustrate the strong feeling of the Cretans for marine and subma- 
rine life, as seen by divers and fishermen, and as handed down in the tale 
of Theseus and the Ring, told by Bacchylides. The contents of the tomb 
at Mycenae are clearly contemporary with the eighteenth dynasty of Egypt, 
and show the intimate trade and industrial connection with Egypt existing 
at the time. The porcelain fragments with letterlike marks on the back 
are probably Cretan work, of a form certainly derived from Egypt. 

Aegean Vases in the Form of Animals. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 
201-224 (9 figs.), Jean De Mot discusses Aegean vases in the form of 
animals' heads or whole animals, both those actually existing and those 
represented in Egyptian reliefs. The purpose of these vases and some 
other related monuments is not clear. They may have had some religious- 
significance. All vases of this kind known to the author: are discussed in 
their various relations. 

The Centaurs on the Frangois Vase. — On the Fran9ois vase the 
inscription PYPO^ has no connection with a firebrand (which is not rep- 
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resented), but is for IIvppos, "red" or "bay." The name ©EPANAPO^ 
is ©eppavSpos, Attic for ©epcravSpos, rather than ®r)pavSp<ys- (C. Robert, 
Hermes, XXXIX, 1904, p. 473.) 

Scenes from the Aethiopis on a Black-figured Amphora. — In the 

Transactions of the Department of Archaeology of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Vol. I, 1904, pp. 45-50 (2 pis. ; fig.), W. N. Bates publishes the 
paintings on a black-figured amphora from Orvieto, now in the Free 
Museum of Science and Art in Philadelphia. The vase is much broken. 
On one side is a fallen warrior, 'A]i'tiXoxos, above whom are three warriors, 
one of whom has the inscription E[{)i<^opy3os. Two nude men, perhaps 
negroes, are running away. Much of this scene is missing. On the other 
side is a fallen warrior, over whom a second warrior is bending. The 
inscription 'A;^] t A.eos seems to belong to the fallen man. Another warrior, 
MeveXaos, is threatening a negro, 'Astros- Comparison of this vase with 
others leads to the conclusion that it is probably the work of Amasis. The 
scenes are taken from the Aethiopis. 

Brygos : His Characteristics. — In the Memoirs of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, XIII, No. II, 1904, pp. 61-120 (2 pis.; 89 figs, 
many of which are facsimiles of inscriptions), Oliver S. Tonks discusses 
in detail the characteristics of Brygos. He finds ten characteristics which 
occur on the works of Brygos, and on those of no other artists : (1) the 
characteristic satyr nose, such as would be obtained by placing the finger 
under the end of the nose and pressing upward; (2) the eyes of boys and 
girls are long and narrow; (3) an intense expression, due to the delicate 
nostril and the drooping of the corners of the mouth; (4) a flute-player 
looks backward, playing the (double) flute as he moves forward ; (5) the 
hetairae are shown with short hair; (6) a fillet, consisting of a broad band 
ornamented with vertical bars, that passes around the head and ends in two 
string-ends, which themselves end in a three-stranded tassel; (7) a fillet, 
looped behind, ending in a ball, from which start three strings, also ending 
in a ball; (8) a type of kerykeion that occurs in three varieties; (9) a 
sceptre that has for a head two leaf-like objects springing from the base 
of a knob; (10) a band tied about the ankles of warriors and looped 
behind, just below the greaves. He assigns sixty-three vases and fragments 
to Brygos, doubts two (British Museum, Cat. E, 66, and Berlin Museum, 
Cat. 2296), and has been unable to learn the characteristics of three (Munich, 
Cat. 596, Brussels, Cat. 263, and Berlin, Cat. 2295). The approximate date 
of Brygos is between 500 and 480 B.C. He was not an Athenian, but his 
origin is unknown. 

Epilycus. — In Man. Me'm. Acad. Insc. (Fondation Piot), X, pp. 49-54 
(fig.), E. PoTTiER adds a note to his article ' Epilykos ' (ibid. IX, pp. 135 ff., 
cf. Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 309). Here he publishes the vase (coupe), foi-merly 
in the Rayet collection, now in the Louvre, upon which a hoplitodromos is 
represented. It bears the inscription 'EirtA.[tj]Kos K[aA.ds]. A vase in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, evidently from the same workshop, is 
inscribed KparTjs koXos- Epilykos is, then, not the artist, but an ephebus. 
The vase G of the former article proves to be made of pieces that do not 
belong together. The maenad with serpent and panther on the inside of 
that vase belongs to a vase of the group of Duris. A Ust of seventeen vases 
with orange-red slip is appended. 
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Danae in -the Chest. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. (Fondation Piot), X, 
pp. 55-59 (pi.), P. Haktwio publishes and discusses a hydria (Kalpis) in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Danae and the infant Perseus are repre- 
sented in the chest in the presence of Acrisius and two women, probably a 
servant and a younger sister of Danae. The painting is of " fine severe " 
style ; the date about 440 B.C. The sentiment is lyric, not epic, and calls 
to mind the fragment of Simonides. Other vases are discussed and com- 
pared with this hydria. 

Vase from Lampsacus -with Reliefs. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. 
(Fondation Piot), X. pp. 39-47 (2 pis.; 2 figs.), S. Reinach publishes the 
gilded vase with colored reliefs, found near Lampsacus in 1901 and now in 
the Imperial Museum in Constantinople (see Am. J. Arch. 1902, p. 64). 
The scene represented is the Calydonian boar hunt. The same scene is 
represented on a red-figured vase, found at Benghazi, in the Cyrenaica, and 
now in the Botkin collection at St. Petersburg. Evidently the decorators 
of the two vases, as of other vases cited, had before them similar patterns 
jor collections of designs derived from the paintings of Polygnotus and 
his pupils. Such a vase as this from Lampsacus is an imitation of metal 
Tvork with decoration in enamel. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Arcbedamus the Theraean. — The inscription published by M. E. Dun- 
ham, Am. J. Arch. VII, 1903, p. 297, is emended by F. Hiller v. Gaer- 
TRINGEN, in Hermes, XXXTX, 1904, p. 472, and read: 'Ap;(€8[a]/xos [/i]o 
'©eplaios Kat xo^o[s] o{p)\xf.<TTf.\_';'\ ^vv<jmi, e;(|(rotK[o8ol/«.£<T£v. Archedamus, 
though lame, was a dancer, and was proud of the fact. 

A New Sinopean. — In Berl. Phil. W., 1904, pp. 1566 f . D. M. Robinson 
publishes an inscription in the epigraphical museum at Athens ('ATroAAolvtos | 
MevavSpov | 2tva)TretJs) and gives references relating to other Sinopeans who 
died in Attica. 

Delian Inscriptions. — The inscriptions found at Delos in 1902, with a 
few found earlier, are published by F. Durrbach in B.C.H. XXVIII, 1904, 
pp. 93-188 (2 pis.). Nos. 1-8 are decrees of the Island Confederation, the 
first of which is important. It establishes a festival, the Demetria, to be 
celebrated in alternate years with the Antigonia. The kings thus honored 
seem to be Antigonus Gonatas and Demetrius II, and the continuous con- 
trol of the Cyclades by Macedon after the battle of Cos seems proved. 
Nos. 9-41 are decrees of the Delians, Nos. 9-30 being moved by Trj\€iJi,v7]<7Tos 
'Api(TT€iSov. All are honorary. Nos. 42-50 are of diverse character ; two 
fragments are agonistic, the rest honorary or votive. Notes to inscriptions 
previously published in B.C.H. are appended. Nos. 51-57 are fragments of 
the temple accounts and inventories. No. 56 contains an allusion to an 
otherwise unknown naval battle off Leucas, apparently in connection with 
the campaign of Flamininus. Nos. 58-62 are imperial, and refer to annual 
■offerings of the 8<o8«Ki;ts, or sacrifice of twelve victims. These are dated by 
archons of Athens, and are partly consecutive, so that it is possible to draw 
up a list of the eponymi from 111-112 a.d., Hadrian, to 128-129 A.n., Mem- 
mius, with but few gaps. No. 62 shows that the Ceans, like the Athenians, 
sent these offerings. On pp. 189-190, M. H. publishes a Delian decree found 
in 1882. 
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The Delian Choregic Inscriptions. — In the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, XXV, 1904, pp. 184-191, D. M. Kobinson publishes notes on the 
Delian Choregic Inscriptions (B.C.H. VII, 1883, pp. 103 ff., IX, 1885, 
pp. 146 ff. ; cf. Transactions of the American Philological Association, XXXI, 
1900, pp. 112 ff.), and gives a number of corrections of the text as heretofore 
published. In addition he shows that in the inscription B.C.H. XIV, 1900, 
pp. 389 ff., at the end the correct reading is Xo|[-y]eToj'. 

Decrees relating to the Temple at Delphi. — In continuation of his 
publication of the inscriptions relating to the temple at Delphi, E. Boue- 
GUET discusses in B.C.H. XXVII, 1903, pp. 5-61 (2 pis.), two series of 
documents. The first contains the remains of the lists of contributions 
to the building fund, in which every offering, however small, is carefully 
recorded. These lists extend from before the archonship of Aeschylus 
(ca. 364-363 B.C.) for some fifty-five or sixty years. Among items of inter- 
est is the offering from Apollonia, — 3000 Phidonian medimni of barley, 
brought by sea at the expense of the city. This is reckoned as equal to 
1875 Delphian medimni, and valued at 3587 drachmas, 3|^ obols. The 
second series contains the fragments of the two lists of the vaovom. In 
one the names are arranged geographically, in the other chronologically, 
according to the Delphian archons under whom they entered on their 
duties. The geographical list seems to have been begun about the time 
of Damoehares, though an endeavor was made to include earlier names. 
The chronological list was compiled in the early part of the third century, 
but the effort was made to include the names for the previous fifty years. 
The following dates are suggested for certain archons : Athambos I, be- 
tween 299 and 290 B.C. ; Heraeleidas, 287-286 b.c. ; Archiadas, 273-272 b.c. ; 
Athambos II, between 240 and 230 b.c. 

In Hennes, XXXIX, 1904, pp. 649-653, B. Keii. discusses the coins and 
values mentioned in these inscriptions. The $<oicai8es in E, p. 26, are not 
Spax/Jai, but cKrat. The eKTrj is here made equal to 2 drachmas, 4 ch., 
Aeginetan. The ■^fucKTov then equals a little more than 8 obols, Attic, 
which agrees with the conclusion of Hultsch (Metrol.^ 186. 226, 1). In 
fragment H, p. 31, 1. 4 and 5, 100 vo/jloi 'ItoXikoi are made equal to 124 
drachmas, 4 obols, Aeginetan. This vofios cannot be the one which was 
regarded as equivalent to the Attic didraehmon, but is rather the early 
vofjiOi of Tarentum (cf. Hultsch, Rom. Munzw. 102). 

Decrees of the Amphiotyonic Council. — In C.I.L. Ill, Nos. 567 et 
suppl., 7303, is published the bilingual inscription of Delphi containing a 
determination of boundaries by C. Avidius Nigrinus, about 115 a.d. The 
upper part of the stone contains two columns relating to the Amphiotyonic 
Council. Other fragments of these documents, originally occupying three 
orthostatae in the temple, have been found, and the upper portions pub- 
lished in B.C.H. XXVII, 1903, pp. 104-173 (3 pis.), by G. Colin, with a 
full commentary. First is a fragmentary letter of a Roman governor to 
the Amphictyons, then the list of the Council, apparently for the spring 
session of Eucleidas (116 b.c), and the oath taken by the members. Then 
follow several decisions of the Amphictyons. Two concern deficits in temple 
treasuries, where it is noteworthy that the Delphian members assess the 
amount in far lower terms than the other delegates. Another relates to 
the boundary between Amphissa and the sacred lands, which is fixed in 
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accordance with a decision in the archonship of Omichidas (337 B.C.)) and 
accompanied by an inspection by the Council and also by special commis- 
sioners, in the course of which the sacred lands were cleared of illegally 
erected houses. Finally the Council inflicts heavy fines on thirteen promi- 
nent citizens of Delphi, but without naming the crimes. Some scanty 
fragments of similar documents are also published. 

Inscriptions from Euboea. — In 'E^. 'Ap;(. 1904, pp. 89-110, Adolf 
WiLHELM discusses several Euboean inscriptions. Several readings pro- 
posed by Papavasileiou ('E<^. 'Ap;^. 1902, pp. 97 ff.) in the inscription 
concerning the Artemisia at Eretria are corrected, and the inscription is 
assigned to the year 341-340 B.C. or soon after. In the inscription from 
Chalcis, published in 'E<^. 'Apx- 1903, p. 117, the expression IlToXc/witos o 
■n-pta-^vrepos fixes the date between 170 and 163 B.C. The sending of grain 
mentioned in the inscription was not to Rome, but to the Roman army, at 
that time in and near Chalcis. Corrections of readings and interpretations 
in the inscriptions published by Papavasileiou, 'E<^. 'Ap;^. 1903, pp. 117, 119, 
and 123, are given, and the contention of the same scholar that the upos 
v6/xos from Chalcis ('E^. 'Apx- 1902, p. 29 ; cf . ibid. p. 135 ; 1903, p. 127) is 
really Chalcidian, not Attic, is disproved. 

The Lead Tablets from Styra. — In Rhein. Mus. LIX, 1904, pp. 616- 
622, A. KoRTE gives some new readings of the lead tablets from Styra in 
the Historical Museum at Basel, and argues that the place where they were 
found was not a tomb, but the foundation of an altar or the like. 

Manumissions at Orchomenos. — In B.C.H. XXVIII, 1904, pp. 5-19, 
Th. Reinach discusses the inscription of Orchomenos, published by Milch- 
hofer (Athen. Mitth. VI, p. 304, pi. ii). It contains the record of two 
manumissions, which seem to have become valid only when a decree of the 
Council and magistrates had certified to the payihent of the manumission 
tax and ordered the Sa/u,iopyot to inscribe the act of enfranchisement on the 
altar, probably of Artemis. One decree is dated in the seventieth year of 
an unnamed era, which is probably that of the admission of Orchomenos 
into the Achaean League (^ca. 233 b.c). In one case the manumission tax 
is half a mina, in the other, where the slave is a child, eight staters and 
nine obols. It is argued that the Aeginetan mina regularly contained sev- 
enty drachmas or thirty-five staters, so that the tax for a minor was one- 
half that for an adult. The difference between the Euboean and Aeginetan 
monetary standards was, therefore, confined to the obol, drachma, and stater, 
the mina and the talent having the same value in both systems. 

Inscriptions from the Sanctuary of Apollo Hyperteleates. — In 'Et^. 
'Apx- 1904, pp. 55-60, Marcus Niebuhr Tod publishes notes on the in- 
scriptions published ibid. 1884, pp. 197-214, by Carapanos. No. 5, for t6$i. 
Tod reads to j8', and restores [Ilvpot^dpos (or Upcws) 'AttoXXcoi/os 'YirefyreXed- 
Tov St£<^ ;] vo's 'AyeXaov Toiv 'ApurroKpaTovs 'EiriSavpioi to /8'. No. 22, read 
[KXe]av8pos rather than [McJavSpos. No. 26, for ScorjmKos read ScotnKos, 
i.e. S««nViKos. Other occurrences of the rough breathing for o- in proper 
names are cited. In the same inscription the name ['AtroiJTriTas is suggested. 
In No. 28, read 'SioitvuKo^, not Soiivetcros. lu 32, read'Epcos [AaKeSaJ/udi'tos, 
not 'Epa)o'aT['rjs 'A|Li]judvios. In 36, read K-vv^Ovkoi, not Kwo-j^os. 

A Samian Law. — In Hermes, XXXIX, 1904, pp. 604-610, Th. Thal- 
HEiM publishes a long Samian inscription (previously published by Th. 
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WiEGAND and U. V. WiLAMOWiTz ill SUzb. Berl. Akad.) relating to the 
purchase and distribution of grain. The provisions are not for one occasion 
only, but permanent. Only the interest of the fund is to be used. The 
funds are divided among the i(tXiao-nks, subdivisions of the tribes. Officials 
to care for the funds (jxfXihiovoi) are to be chosen, who are to lend the 
money on mortgages and additional indorsements. Dishonesty or failui-e 
to pay interest or principal are to be punished. 

An louiau Dedication to Isis. — On the base of an ordinary bronze 
statuette of Isis suckling Horus, in the Cairo Museum, there are scratched, 
in Ionic letters of about 500 B.C., the words PYGEPMOS MEO N EIAQ- 
N0§ EAYSATOTHS ESIOS AfAAMA. A Neilon, father of Pythogei- 
ton, from Samos, is known by an inscription in the museum at Alexandria. 
Pythermus was, no doubt, an Ionic Greek, residing in Naucratis or the 
Hellenicon at Memphis, at the time when the Greeks in Egypt had begun 
to adopt the native gods, still in their traditional forms. (0. C. Edgak, 
J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, p. 337.) 

AairCs. — In Etym. Magn. p. 252, 11 if., Aatrts is explained as a place at 
Ephesus, and also as an epitliet of Artemis, and the story is told of Clymene, 
daughter of Basileus, who, with her young friends, took the statue of the 
goddess to the sea and offered her salt as a meal. From this arose the 
custom of an annual offering to the goddess. An inscription published in 
Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VII, 1904, Beiblatt, p. 44, evidently refers to this fes- 
tival, and the story explains the oAoc^opos and other items of 11. 19-23. 
(R. Heberdey, Jh. Oesterr. Arch. J. VII, pp. 210-215.) 

Ptolemy, Son of Lysimachus. — In B.C.H. XXVIII, 1904, pp. 408-419, 
M. HoLLEAux discusses the identity of IlToXc/taios Avcriyoap^ow, the sover- 
eign prince of Telmessus under Ptolemy Euergetes. (Dittenberger, Orientis 
graecae inscriptiones, No. 55.) He supplies in 11. 22-23 iTr!.y[o\v6]v, and argues 
that a Ptolemy Epigonos must be the son of Lysimachus, the general of 
Alexander, not of Lysimachus, the brother of Euergetes. If this is so, he 
is not identical with " Ptolemy, son of King Ptolemy," assassinated at Ephe- 
sus in 259 B.C., and is probably the grandfather of the Ptolemaeus Telmessius 
of Livy (XXXVII, 56, 4). Whether he is father or greatgrandfather of 
Berenice, who was made by Antiochus high-priestess of Laodice, is uncer- 
tain, as this inscription of Eriza (Dittenberger, I.e. No. 224) cannot be 
positively dated. 

Two Cretan Inscriptions from Magnesia. — In Rhein. Mus. LIX, 1904, 
pp. 565-579, P. Deiters discusses two inscriptions, from Gortyn and Cnos- 
sus, found at Magnesia (Kern, Inschrifien von Magnesia, No. 65 a, 65 b, and 
75-76). The Mi'Aijtos here mentioned is not MtXaros in Crete, but the great 
Miletus. The attempts of the Magnesians to make peace between Cnossus 
and Gortyn had been unsuccessful, but Ptolemy Philopator succeeded. The 
date is not long after 216 B.C. The political conditions of the times, espe- 
cially in Crete, are discussed. The Cretan inscriptions from Teos (Blass, 
Dialekt-Inschriften, III, 5165 ff.) are ascribed, on account of the mention of 
Philip, to a date between 220 and 216 b.c. 

Pan Kypharissitas. — The inscription from Kritsa, in Crete, published 
by Demargne in B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, as a dedication to Cyparissus, and 
afterward interpreted by Dragoumis as addressed to Hermes by Cypharis, 
and by Hiller von Gartringen as a dedication to Hermes Kv<j>api(r<n<f>SiS (see 
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Am. J. Arch. V, 1901, p. 342; VI, 1902, pp. 210, 475), receives a new inter- 
pretation by S. A. Xanthoudides in B.C.H. XXVII, 1903, pp. 292-29.5. 
He has reexamined the stone, and reads in the fifth line Kv<^pttra-tTa, not 
Kv(f>api(T(n(t>a. He thinks the deity is Pan, and restores the first part, Ti- 
\^fj.<ov Han] | vXoul^Kovfo] \ Kv<^apt<T<T[iTa] | £v)(dv. 

Notes-on Inscriptions. — In Berl. Phil. W. 1904, pp. 1503 f., P. Stengel 
publishes remarks on the inscriptions B.C.H. XXVIIf, p. 22, 11. 7 ff. (from 
Stratonicea) and XXVII, p. 271 (from Argos), both of which relate to reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

'YXXapi|j.cv$. — In the inscription from Rhodes, published in R. lit. Gr. 
XIV, 1904, p. 211, the name 'YaAS«ift£<os ought probably to be 'YXAapi/xctos, 
the ethnicon of Hyllarima, in Caria. (M. Holleaux, B.C.H. XXVIII, 
1904, p. 399.) 

A New Fragment of the Edictum. Diocletiani. — A piece of a white 
marble slab from Corone (ancient Asine) is found to contain the hitherto 
unknown Greek text of Chap. VII, 11. 30-48, of the edict of Diocletian, 
issued in 301 a.d., by which the maximum prices were set for the Roman 
world. The Latin text, which is already known, is an aid in interpreting 
the Greek. The passage treats of wages of plaster moulders, water car- 
riers, drain cleaners, metal polishers, parchment makers, scribes, and tailors. 
Many words are transliterated from the Latin, often with a change of gen- 
der. The prices are lacking in the Greek text. (M. JST. Tod, J.H.S. XXIV, 
1904, pp. 195-202.) 

Greek Sacrifices.— In Hermes, XXXIX, 1904, pp. 611-617, P. Stengel 
discusses several words used in inscriptions relating to sacrifices. He finds 
that AapTa. (Seprd, Spara) are animals to be sacrificed, but not as holocausts ; 
BvTjKaC are offerings in general, but not those consisting of cakes or meal 
(OvXrjfmTo) ; dvaXtaKav, when used of a sacrifice, means eat. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In R. £t. Gr. XVII, 1904, pp. 237-265, Th. 
Reinach publishes the annual 'Bulletin epigraphique,' in which he cites 
the Greek inscriptions reeently published in periodicals, etc., gives a bi'ief 
indication of their contents and of the accompanying commentaries, and 
occasionally reprints the text. 

COINS 

Coins in the Benson Collection. — In the American Journal of Numis- 
matics, XXXIX, 1904, pp. 1-8 (pi.), Frank Sherman Benson continues 
(cf. Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 320) his publication of ancient Greek coins in the 
Benson collection, publishing, with commentary, three coins of Camarina 
and five of Leontini. 

The Pseudo-autonomous Coinage of Antloch. — In Num. Chron. 1904, 
pp. 105-135, George Macdonald discusses and classifies the bronze coinage 
of Antioch on the Orontes, struck by the Roman legati without the emperor's 
name and portrait. At Antioch, as at Athens, the honor was conferred by 
Rome of having a quasi-autonomous coinage, at least for the " small change." 
The coins at first are dated by the Actian era (September, 31 B.C.), and bear 
the names of the Roman legati of Syria ; later the Caesarian era was adopted 
(autumn, 49 n.c). The series extends, with intermissions, from 7 B.C. to 
209 A.D. The classification is based on examples in the Hunter collection 
(Glasgow), British Museum, and Bodleian collection. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELIiANEOUS 

Ethnology and Chronology of Crete. — In the Mitt. Anth. Ges. XXXIV, 
1904, pp. [13]-[20], Emil Reisch discusses recent Cretan discoveries, espe- 
cially from the ethnographical and chronological points of view. The height 
of Cretan power was about 1700 (1600) to 1400 (1300) B.C. The Pelasgians 
were probably proto-Hellenes, i.e. related to the later Hellenes. They ruled, 
apparently, in Crete from about 1800 (1700) to about 1500 (1400) b.c. Be- 
fore them were the Eteocretans, and after them the Achaeans. The earliest 
period of the palace at Cnossus agrees in date with the Eteocretan period, 
the middle period of the palace with the Pelasgian occupation, the later 
period, with the rule of the Achaeans. 

Dorians and Achaeans. — In Ahh. Sachs. Ges. XXIV, iii, 1904 (99 pp.), 
EiOHARD Meister shows, by careful study of inscriptions, that the dialect 
■of the Dorian Spartans differed from that of the Pei-ioeci and Helots, who 
were Achaeans; that similar conditions existed, though not for so long a 
■time, in Argolis ; that the Messenians were never Dorians ; that in Corinth 
and Megara only partial adoption of the Doric dialect took place ; and that 
in Crete the Doric dialect prevailed only in Cnossus, Gortyn, and more or 
less in other cities of central Crete. His results confirm the ancient tradi- 
tions. 

Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theatre. — 
When Plutarch mentions the theatre in a general way, he has a theatre of 
his own day in mind. When he relates a fact or an anecdote referring to a 
particular theatre at a particular time, he may use the nomenclature of his 
*' source " or he may change it intentionally or carelessly. It is necessary, 
therefore, before using any passage in Plutarch as a source of information 
on the theatre to compare him with his source if possible, or to compare 
other writers who draw from the same source or to compare other passages 
in Plutarch's own writings. The application of this method makes it clear 
that Plutarch, in employing the words Oiarpov, dpx»?crTpa, OviJ,€\rj, (TKrjrtj, 
irpoa-Krjviov, irctpoSos, and Xoyeiov actually used in every case the language of 
his own time. His use of one of these words in a particular sense is there- 
fore no proof that it was so used in earlier times. (Roy Caston Flick- 
INGER, Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theatre, Chicago, 
1904, University of Chicago Press, 64 pp. 8vo, doctor dissertation.) 

Ancient Toreutic Processes. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VII, 1904, pp. 
154-197 (33 figs.), E. Pernice examines numerous small bronzes, and shows 
that the ancients, at least until Alexandrian times, did not use plaster moulds 
of several pieces, and even after that time used such moulds only sparingly. 
Thus when several copies of a bronze were to be made, only those parts 
were cast from the same mould which could be made by means of a mould 
■consisting of not more than two pieces. For other parts of the object, such, 
for instance, as were undercut, separate moulds were prepared for each casf^ 
ing. So it results that ancient bronzes, even when they are intended to be 
•used in pairs or series, are seldom exactly alike, since parts, at least, were 
modelled anew for each replica. The great similarity between such bronzes 
shows the skill and practised hand of the ancient artificer. The results 
attained by this discussion have an important bearing upon the question of 
the casting of statues. Pernice discusses also the ancient stone moulds pre- 
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served in various museums (chiefly those in Berlin). Carefully conducted 
experiments proved that such moulds could, with only a few possible excep- 
tions, not have been used for the direct casting of bronze, gold, or silver, but 
must have been used for making wax models (for subsequent use in cast- 
ing) or for casting lead. 

A Bronze Vessel in the Form of a Bust. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 
VII, 1904, pp. 197-203 (3 iigs.), E. v. Stern publishes a bronze vessel or 
pail (0.12 m. high) found at Akkerman, the ancient Tyras, and now in the 
museum at Odessa. It has the form of the head and bust of a young 
negress. The coiffure is elaborate, and the racial characteristics are given 
with great delicacy. A handle, each end of which is a duck's head, swings 
in rings that rise from the girl's head. Representations of negroes were 
made at Athens as early as 500 B.C. Six representations of negroes are 
added to the list published by R. v. Schneider. The additions are from 
sou.thern Russia. The vessel under discussion is a fine specimen of art of 
Roman times. 

The Rhyton from Tarentum. — In Hermes, XXXIX, 1904, pp. 477-480, 
C. Robert interprets the love scene on the silver rhyton from Tarentum 
.{Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. V, 1902, pp. 112 ff. ; pi. 1 ; cf. Am. .7. Arch. 1902, 
p. 476, 1903, p. 474) as the scene between Zeus and Hera, Horn. H 314 ff., 
.and explains the presence of Poseidon and Athena by their position as rep- 
resentatives of the two pai'ties in the Trojan War, whose possible action is 
■dreaded by Hera, Hom. E 330 ff. 

Tarentine Mirrors. —In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VII, 1904, pp. 203-208 (pi. ; 
fig.), L. PoLLAK publishes a mirror from Cumae, now in the Hofrauseum 
at Vienna. The part of the handle next the disk represents a half nude 
rseated woman and a standing winged Eros between two columns. This 
specimen forms, with seven others, all known or supposed on reasonable 
grounds to have been found in southern Italy, a well defined group. They 
:are probably Tarentine works of the second half of the fourth century b.o. 

Anakalypteria. — In the sixty-fourth programme for the " Winckel- 
mannsfest" of the Berlin Archaeological Society, Alfred Brueckner 
(Anakalypteria, 15 pp. ; 2 pis. ; 8 figs., 4to) discusses four vases with reliefs 
in the Berlin Museum and a terra-cotta mould in Athens. The scenes, in 
which a young man is represented, usually on a bed, evidently especially 
interested in a young woman, who is sometimes accompanied by a friend of 
her own sex, are explained as representations of the wedding night, when 
the bride is brought by her bridesmaid to the chamber of her newly wedded 
husband. Such vases might well have been made for wedding gifts, which 
were presented on the days following, not preceding, the wedding. Such 
gifts were called ' anakalypteria.' Statues like the Cnidian Aj)hrodite, or 
the so-called Venus Genetrix, may have been made with reference to such 
scenes as those represented on these vases. 

The Acanthus Column at Delphi. — The careful measurements and 
studies necessary for the reconstruction of the acanthus column at Delphi 
proved that the three dancers did not originally stand on the column. The 
column and the dancers were, then, two separate offerings. (Th. Homolle, 
C.R. Acad. Insc. 1904, pp. 473 f.) 

The Chasm at Delphi. — The story of an underground chamber in the 
itemple at Delphi, into which the priestess descended to receive inspiration 
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from vapors arising out of a hole in the earth, is unknown to classic times, 
being an invention of the period when oracles were discredited and dying. 
Our oldest tradition is found in Strabo. The adjiion was to Herodotus, 
the tragedians, and other classic writers merely the megaron or cella of the 
temple ; and the word KaTa/3aiv€iv used for entering it was traditional down 
to the time of Plutarch, from the epic usage of xaTa-compounds to express 
movement from without in. The story of an oracular cave doubtless arose 
from the sanctity attached by a primitive people to the Castalian gorge and 
spring, as to other similar spots, the cave of Trophonius, the oracle of 
Amphiaraus, etc. Delphi itself stands not upon limestone, but on a terrace 
of schist, in which natural pits cannot occur. The tripod does not appear 
in all accounts, but is a natural addition after the hole in the ground has 
been accepted. The mephitic vapors, whatever they may be, were not con- 
fined in their effect to the Pythia, even in Plutarch's time, but their deadly 
power was later needed to provide a sensational element for a sophisticated 
age. AVhen the oracles again attained popularity, these inventions were 
treated as serious fact. (A. P. Oppp!, J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 214-240.) 

Mystica Vaanus laccbi. — Continuing her study of ancient winnow- 
ing implements (see J.H.S. XXIII, pp. 292-324; Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 314), 
Miss Jane Harrison discusses an Egyptian sculptured slab of the eight- 
eenth dynasty, now in Bologna, and the steatite vase from Phaestus which 
was published by Savignoni as a procession of warriors but is considered by 
most other critics to represent a harvest festival. Planting the winnowing 
shovel in the heap of grain is both an ancient and a modern custom, partly 
a religious rite, partly perhaps a token of readiness for the tax-gatherer. 
The wooden tttvov served in various forms as spade, paddle, and winnowing 
implement, in the last case either in shovel shape or cut out in teeth or 
prongs like a fork. This fork, called in Greek Opiva^ (mod. Cretan OpivaKi) 
which was and is used to turn over the threshed-out stalks, is made both 
with prongs fastened to a crossbar and also with prongs tied in a bunch on 
the end of the handle. The latter form, which occurs in Palestine, corre- 
sponds closely with the long-pronged implements carried by the Phaestus 
harvesters, while the adze or axe-heads attached to their forks may have 
been used in uprooting instead of cutting the stalks. The shovel and fork 
were used out of doors and by men, the Xikvov or sieve by women and at 
home, hence it alone became 'mystic' The ancient sieve was frequently 
not pierced, and the timbrel or tympanum of Cybele may have been origi- 
nally only an unpierced leather sieve. (J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 241-250 ; 
10 figs.) 

More Jumping. — E. N. Gardiner, J.H.S. XXIV, 1904, pp. 179-194 
(13 figs.), discusses chiefly the use of halteres in jumping and in preparatory 
exercises and cites vase-paintings for every stage of the movements. The 
long jump, the only one known in art and the only one known to have been 
contested, was generally made, it seems, with halteres and with a prelimi- 
nary run, though a standing jump without halteres is also found. Dumb- 
bell exercises with halteres were practised in the fifth century in training 
for the jump, the discus and the akontion, and were adopted later by medi- 
cal men. (See J.H.S. 1904, pp. 70-80, and Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 485.) 

Ancient Rings pierced with Nails. — In the British Museum are 
seven silver rings which have gold nails driven through the bezel. Many 
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curious instances may he cited, both ancient and modern, of the belief in 
the magic power both of nails and of rings, and these seem to be attempts 
to secure the benefits of tlie two at once. (F. H. Marshall, J.H.S. XXIV, 
1904, pp. 332-335 ; fig.) 

An Ancient Chariot. — In B.C.H. XXVIII, 1904, pp. 210-237 (pi.; 36 
figs.), G. Seure essays the reconstruction of a Thraco- Macedonian chariot. 
The fragments, in private possession in Paris, were bought at Salonica, and 
seem to include all the bronze and probably much of the iron. The recon- 
struction is preceded by a minute inventory of the remains, among which 
are a group of Dionysus supported by Pan and a satyr, two panthers, two 
plates for the border of the body decorated with delicate carving, and sev- 
eral medallions, busts and other ornaments. All the ornamentation is con- 
nected with the legend of Dionysus, perhaps because he usually rides in a 
four-wheeled chariot, like this. The reconstruction shows the chariot with 
two large and two small wheels, the latter in front and with a longer axle. 
The box is rectangular and the same height at all points. 

The Length of the Greek Foot. — In R. Arch. IV. 1904, pp. 115-118 
(fig.), P. Faure, by comparing the dimensions of the parts of the Parthenon 
with each other and with those of the old temple by the Erechtheum, finds 
that the length of the Greek foot was 0.2972 m. A table of measures of 
various buildings leads to the conclusion that the Greek foot, the Roman 
foot, and the Italic foot were identical. 

Ancient Phalerum. — In the George Washington University Bulletin, 
October, 1904, pp. 82-90, Mitchell Carroll reviews the evidence con- 
cerning the site of ancient Phalerum, and concludes that it lay near Muny- 
chia, where " New Phaleron " now lies. 

ITALY 

ARCHITECTURE 
The Old Column in Pompeii. — The column is again discussed by A. 
Mau in Riim. Milh. XIX, 1904, pp. 124-131 (4 figs.), chiefly for the sake of 
correcting, with reference to more thorough excavation since his earlier 
article on the subject (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 317), Patroni's idea {Rend. 
Ace. Lincei, 1903, pp. 367 ff.) that the present shape of the column is not due 
to mutilation, but is original, and that the ' base ' is of Mycenaean style, the 
whole marking a middle stage between the Mycenean column, that tapers 
downward, and the Doric, that tapers upward. Further arguments are 
pointed out for believing that the column stood in a row that ran north and 
south on the west side of a building. 

SCUIiPTtTRE 

The Poet-relief of the Lateran. — K. Lohmeyer (Rom. Mitth. XIX, 
1904, pp. 38-40) thinks this well-known relief badly treated in the restorar 
tion. The standing Muse held in her right hand a fourth mask, supporting 
her left hand against her side. 

The Octavius Reliefs. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. VII, 1904, pp. 209 f. 
(fig.), P. Hartwig publishes a better replica (in the Berlin Museum) of 
the terra-cotta slab on which Hermes is represented. (See Jh. Oesterr, 
Arch. I. VI, pi. Ill; cf. Am. J. Arch. 1903, p. 479.) Like the other, this 
replica is inscribed OCTAVI. 
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Bronze Figures from Sardinia. —In B. Paletn. It. X, 1904, pp. 200-206 
(pi.; 5 figs.), G. PiNZA begins a discussion of Sardinian bronze figures. 
Tliis article contains a description, with some discussion of details, of thirty 
bronzes, fifteen of which represent human beings, the others, with one 
exception, animals or parts of animals. 

PAINTING 

Pompeian •Wall-painting. — In Rom.. Mitlh. XVIII, 1903, pp. 222-273 
(7 figs.), A. Mau maintains with unwearied vigor his contention that the 
pictures in the Pompeian second style were conceived as paintings hung on a 
wall or as parts of a screen, not as views (Tafelbilder, not Prospekte). The 
arguments of Petersen (see j4m. J. Arch. 1904, p. 318) are discussed and com- 
bated, and new examples adduced and commented upon in minute detail. 

Pompeian Landscapes and Roman Villas. — In the tablinum of the 
house of Fronto, discovered at Pompeii in 1901-02, are four small land- 
scapes in the third style which, with two similar frescoes in the Naples 
Museum, correspond so exactly with the descriptions of Roman villas in 
Cicero, Suetonius, and other writers, and with the existing remains of 
Hadrian's and other villas, so far as these have been examined, that there 
can be no doubt they represent the real type of the luxurious Roman villa. 
The main features are an extensive colotmade, usually around three sides 
of a rectangle, large artificial water basins, formal gardens, and immerous 
small detached buildings facing in different directions and scattered over 
the rising ground behind. Provincial villas, as found in Germany, England, 
and Africa, seem to be mainly local modifications of this type, or perhaps, 
rather, of the less pretentious villa rustica. (M. Rostowzew, Jb. Arch. I. 
XIX, 1904, pp. 103-126 ; 3 pis. ; 4 cuts.) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Monumentum Ancyranum. — F. Koepp, in Rom. Mitlh. XIX, 1904, 
pp. 51-79 (2 pis.), discusses the arrangement of the original inscription on 
the bronze at Rome and the stone at Ancyra (of which Moramsen, in his 
edition of the Res Gestae, gives no clear presentation), and then proceeds to 
show (mainly as against Kornemann, in Beilr. zur. Alt. Gesch. II and III) 
that alleged inconsistencies in the order of subject-matter either are not real 
or can be healed by transposing one, or, at the most, three chapters from 
the third to the first division of the document. The erroneous transposition 
was due to a misapprehension on the part of the original editor after the 
emperor's death. The first part of the document is the most artfully con- 
structed, but there is no need to assume that its composition was a matter 
of years. 

Lex Tappula. — In Hermes, XXXIX, 1904, pp. 327-347, A. v. Premer- 
STEiN discusses the inscription on fragments of bronze found in 1882 at 
Vercelli (Bull. d. 1st. 1882, pp. 186-189; Corp. Insc. Lat. suppl. Ital. I, 
p. 118, No. 898). He reads: 

Lex~\ Tappula 

]jus Tapponis f. Tappo cis\tiber 

secundum e']dicta conlegarum eoru\m, ad 
quos e. r. p.,'] M. Multivori, P. Properoci, [. . . . 
M. Mejronis, plebem Romana[m iure 
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rogavit pr\ehesque Romana iure sci\yit ad 

circum pro ae]de Herculis a. d. XI K. Vnd[ecernbr. h. 

noctis .. A triblu Satureia principi{um fuit, pro 

tribu ? a] pponis f. pane repeti\to scivit 

]e qui quaeve [ 

He shows that the Tappo who promulgates this comic edict is a night 
watchman; the date is a night at the height of the Saturnalia; and this 
is a fragment of a copy of the Lex Tappula by Valerius Valentinus, men- 
tioned in the Lexicon of Festus, p. 383, 20. Its relation to other similar 
productions is discussed, as are also the social and constitutional questions 
with which it is connected. 

An Elogmm of M. Vinicius, Consul 19 B.C. — An inscription from 
Tusculum {Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1895, p. 308; B. Com. Roma, 1895, p. 15& 
[cf. p. 280]; Not. Seavi, 1895, p. 350, No. 1; B. Com. Roma, 1899, p. 287, 
No. 9) is republished and discussed by Anton v. Premerstein, Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. VII, 1904, pp. 215-239 (fig.). It reads : 

31. Vinujciulji P./., . »., 

COS., A'F] vir s.f. \_pr., q. 
Legatus pro'\pr. A ugusti Caesaris i[ra Illyrico 
primus f\rans flumen Danivium {^progressus 
Quadorupn et Basternarum exer[citum acie 
vicit fu]gavitque, Cotinos, [Osos, People's name, nine letters 
People's name, eight letters]s et Anarti[os sub potestatem 
imp. Caesaris A Jugusti [et p. R. redegit 



The man in whose honor the inscription was set up is shown to be M. Vini- 
cius (Vinucius), consul in 19 B.C. The historical events of the period in 
the Danube regions are discussed. 

The Salutations of Nero. — In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 172-178, Sdouard 
Maynial replies to Stuart Jones {ibid. Ill, 1904, pp. 263 ff. ; cf. Am. J. 
Arch. 1904, p. 491), and maintains that the sixth salutation refers to the 
capture of Tigranocerta, which he places in September, 59 a.d. ; that the 
ninth salutation belongs to the summer of 61 a.d., and refers to the victory 
of Seutonius PauUinus, which he places in the beginning of that year ; and 
that the tenth salutation refers to the final victory of Corbulo over Tiridates. 
Various other corrections and criticisms are added. 

Seneca's Uncle. — A prefect of Egypt, uncle of Seneca, mentioned by 
him in Helv. Matr. De Cons. 19, is identified by L. Cantarelli, in Rom. 
Mitth. XIX, 1904, pp. 15-22, with Gaius Galerius, and his term of office 
assigned to a.d. 16-31. The author inclines to think auonculum nostrum 
{I.e.}, like materteram {ibid.}, an interpolation ; but points out that also in 
ancient times the husband of an aunt may be called an uncle, though he 
hold that relationship only through marriage. 

Inscriptions relating to Roman Antiquity. — In R. Aroh. IV, 1904, 
pp. 443-477, R. Cagnat and M. Besnier give texts or references for 
seventy-eight inscriptions, besides a brief statement of the contents of 
articles dealing with Roman epigraphy and of epigraphic publications re- 
lating to Roman antiquity, published in 1904, August-December. Soma 
of the inscriptions published are in Greek. 
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COINS 

The Mint of Ticinum (Pavia) Again. — In R. Ital. Num. 1904, pp. SOS- 
SSI, Francesco Gnecchi takes up the discussion (begun by P. Monti and 
L. Laflranchi, in BoUettino di Numismatica II, 1904, pp. 2-8; cf. Am. J. 
Arch. 1904, p. 487) whether certain third-century coins, with the mint mark 
T, are not of Ticinum (Pavia) in Italy rather than of Tarragona in Spain, 
as generally stated, .apd with further arguments aligns himself with those 
who believe that they are of Italian fabric. 

Coin-portraits of the Third and Fourth Centuries. — The greatest 
confusion exists in the portraits of the late empire, especially of the tetrar- 
chies beginning with Diocletian and Maximian and their " Caesars." The 
same or a similar head often appears on coins, accompanied by various 
names. Jules Maurice {R. Num. 1904, pp. 64-104 ; 3 pis.) follows up his 
study of the mint-issues of the Constantinian epoch with an examination 
of the iconography of these series, and develops the theory that each mint 
gave the portraits only of the rulers who governed that part of the Roman 
world in which it was situated, quite regardless of the emperor whose name 
appeared on the coin. The three plates give the effigies of Diocletian, Maxi- 
mian, Galerius, and Constantius Chlorus. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
The Vatican Pine-Cone. — In Rom. Mitth. XVIII, 1903, pp. 185-206 
(13 figs.), 312-328, and XIX, 1904, pp. 87-116 (1 pi. ; 9 figs.), J. Strzygow- 
SKi, E. Peterskn, and Chr. Hulsen, respectively, discuss the pine-cone of 
the Vatican. The first writer purposes to show that the motif of the pine- 
cone as part of a fountain is of Eastern origin, and was borrowed thence by 
Rome. It found a full development in Constantinople, for example, and 
was yet living there later than the iconoclastic age. Mosaics and minia- 
tures are chiefly relied upon as proofs, but three actual cones, pierced for 
the issue of water, are cited, besides the Vatican cone. Of these, one 
(bronze) is in the vestibule of the cathedral at Aachen, one (stone) in the 
Sulu-Monastir at Constantinople, and a third (stone) in the vestibule of 
S. ApoUinare Nuovo in Ravenna. Each of these stands, or stood, in rela- 
tion to a church, where the Cantharus stood in relation to old St. Peter's. 
Strzygowski, then, derives the idea of the pine-cone from the Mithras- 
worship as an emblem of fertility, and emphasizes its development in Syria 
(as tree of life or of knowledge) in connection with the four streams of 
paradise into a symbol of spiritual enlightenment and nurture. 

Petersen declares that the evidence adduced by Strzygowski leads 
him to Just the contrary conclusion concerning origins. He points out in 
detail weaknesses of interpretation of the symbolism emphasized by Strzy- 
gowski, insists that all the examples adduced by him are of late centuries, 
and further argues that the Vatican pi(/na (as its base indicates) originally 
crowned the summit of a round building, probably the Pantheon (as built 
by Agrij)pa). When this was burned, in 80 a.d., the pigna fell, and prob- 
ably lost its point. It was then bored for water, and set up as the central 
figure of a fountain, perhaps near the Porticus Diuorum (cf. Riitn. Mitth. 
XVIII, 1903, p. 46). Later, Constantine (or Constans) set it u^p under the 
tabernacle in front of old St. Peter's, again to spurt water. Constantine 
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Jiimself imitated this pine-cone fountain in Constantinople, and thence the 
OTofty spread through the East. 

HiJLSEN examines carefully all the extant drawings of the Cantharus of 
old St. Peter's, as well as the extant remains, and gives a reconstruction 
of the whole. He holds that the bronze cone was surely topless until Paul V 
set it up in the Vatican gardens, and that, in its unrestored condition, it 
could not have served as a fountain. There is no proof earlier than the 
middle of the twelfth century of its standing in the atrium of St. Peter's. 
It probably was not removed there till the ninth century, or later, up to 
which time it still stood in the Campus Martins. It was transferred to the 
neighborhood of St. Peter's, not as a fountain, but simply to preserve it as 
an interesting memorial of antiquity. Furthermore, certain extant exam- 
ples of pine-cones pierced for fountains date from a time when the Vatican 
cone yet crowned the Pantheon. Therefore the idea of such pine-cone foun- 
tains cannot have come entirely from a Constantinople replica of a Vatican 
<;one-fountain, which idea was suggested by an accidental breaking of the 
Pantheon acroterium. Again, the holes in the cone appear to be as origi- 
nally cast, not afterward drilled; the lower part is not shaped to fit the 
summit of the roof of a circular building ; the casting is too heavy for such 
a position ; and if it crowned the roof of the Pantheon, it would probably 
have been melted by the fire that destroyed that building, and not simply 
have had its point broken off by falling from its place. The Vatican cone, 
then, was originally cast, — possibly as early as the Augustan period, pos- 
sibly later, ^ — for a fountain near the Serapeum. Its connection with the 
Pantheon is a late fable. Furthermore, pine-cone fountains were common 
enough, even in Hellenistic times. 

Petersen once more (ibid. pp. 1.59-161) argues agai,nst Hiilsen in rebuttal. 

Foot Wear of Vestal Virgins. — At the July (1904) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, Mr. Assmann, opposing the views of Jordan 
and Dragendorff, pointed out that most statues of Vestals show the foot, 
including the great toe, covered with a thin stocking or soleless shoe. The 
original rule of the order, which required them to go barefoot, was appar- 
ently avoided by dispensation. The small cut-out place near the junction 
of the great toe may be a remnant of sacerdotal bareness. (Arch. Anz. 1904, 
p. 187.) 

The Via Salaria in the Region of Ascoli Piceno. — N. Persichetti, 
in Rom. Milth. XVIII, 1903, pp. 274-311 (1 map ; 6 figs.), traces in minute 
detail the ancient course and existent remains of the Via Salaria from S. 
Giusta to Fonte del Campo, thence to Grisciano, thence to Acquasanta, 
thence to Ascoli, and thence to the Adriatic (as its shore-line anciently ran) 
at Castrum Truentinum, which the author (following a suggestion of Clu- 
verius) places at the Torre Guelfa, near Porto d' Ascoli. In conclusion, the 
mansiones and distances of the Salaria in this region are discussed, and cor- 
rections made in the Itineraries. 

The Aqueduot-castellum by the Vesuvian Gate of Pompeii. . — This 
has already been described in the Not. Scavi, 1903, pp. 25-31. It is now 
discussed by A. Mau in Horn. Mitth. XIX, 1904, pp. 41-50 (2 figs.). It is a 
settling basin, with perforated lead plates to skim out also floating material. 
A single stream, of no great dimensions, entered it on one side, and three 
pipes issued from it toward the city. Their goal and purpose are unknown. 
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They certainly could not have supplied any of the distributing cisterns set 
up on pillars in various parts of the city, for the level of the castellum is too 
low, and there is no chance for hydrostatic pressure. At the time the cas- 
tellum -was constructed, the Vesuvian gate was already in ruins. This aque- 
duct was probably built for a special purpose, as an auxiliary supply at the 
opening of the Christian era, the main aqueduct (which is yet to be discov- 
ered) then proving insufficient for all the needs of the city. 

The Tombs at Cumae. — In B. Pahin. It. X, 1904, pp. 1-29 (5 pis. ; 9 
figs.), G. Karo describes and discusses objects found in recent excavations at 
Cumae, an account of which was published in Not. Scavi, 1902, pp. 556 ff. 
There are three tombs, dating, according to Karo, from the seventh century. 
One was evidently that of an important personage, having an equipment, — 
gold ornaments, silver vases, iron weapons, etc.,. — similar to that of the 
tombs of the Etruscan and Praenestine princes, but indicating, at the same 
time, the Greek origin of the people who settled Cumae. A fourth tomb, 
of beehive shape, is much later, probably of the third century B.C., and is 
therefore an interesting survival of a very early form. 

The Grotta RomanelU. — In B. Paletn. 'it. X, 1904, pp. 145-155, L. 
PiGORiNi discusses the cave called Grotta Romanelli, near Castro in Terra 
d' Otranto, and concludes that no palaeolithic remains have been found there. 

The Bronze Age in Sicily. — In B. Paletn, It. X, 1904, pp. 155-199 (41 
figs.), G. A. CoLiNi begins a discussion of the bronze age in Sicily. In this 
article the latter part of the stone age is briefly treated, then the first period 
of the bronze age is discussed, and the discussion of the second period is 
begun. Many discoveries are mentioned, and the discussion is based upon 
descriptions and illustrations of numerous objects and of the tombs in which 
they were found. The inhabitants of Sicily in the first period of the bronze 
age, which was contemporaneous with the neolithic period and the first 
phases of the bronze age in Italy, were a pastoral people. Their pottery 
shows many motives derived from the neolithic period, but also many 
derived, apparently, from the East. The technique of painted pottery is 
well developed. In the second period the influence of the Aegean, or My- 
cenaean, civilization is strong. In both periods commerce with places out- 
side of Sicily existed. 

Copper Blocks in Sardinia. — In B. Paletn. It. X, 1904, pp. 91-107 (d 
figs.), L. PiGORiNi discusses three blocks, or masses, of copper of peculiar 
shape, each inscribed with a peculiar mark, found many years ago near 
Cagliari, and now in the museum of that town. By comparison with similar 
pieces, some of them similarly inscribed, found in Cyprus, Crete, and near 
Chalcis in Euboea, he concludes that those of Cagliari came from one of the 
Aegean islands and date from the middle of the second millennium b.c. ; 
that they were intended for manufacturing purposes, but had also a mone- 
tary value. 

The Sabinum of Horace. — A. Doring (quoted by Petersen in Rom. 
Mitth. XIX, 1904, pp. 158, 159) adduces another argument in favor of as- 
signing Horace's villa to the lower situation, near the highway, where a 
mosaic pavement has long been shown. This argument is based on the 
fact that near this lower site the cascata of the larger spring (not that called 
degli Oratini) was anciently an elaborate, artificial arrangement, like those 
found in the immediate surroundings of villas. 
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The Norcia Biga of the Metropolitan Museum in New York In 

Rom. Mitth. XIX, 1904, pp. 155 f., E. Petersen comments on the biga from 
Norcia. He does not utterly reject the possibility of forgery. A number of 
curious things in its artistic forms are noted. As a whole it is hardly an 
early Ionic -work, certainly not of the seventh century. Petersen thinks 
the Perugia biga (c'f. Rom. Mitth. 1894, pp. 253, 314) far superior to this, 
of Norcia, about which an artificial interest has been excited on account 
of its secret sale and exportation. 

The Roman Hydraulus. — In Reliq. X, 1904 pp. 152-164 (9 figs.), 
F. W. Galpin publishes and describes a terra-cotta model of a Roman 
hydraulus, or water organ, now in the museum at St. Louis. The terra- 
cotta was found at Carthage. It has nineteen pipes, two pumps, or bellows, 
a water-box, wind-chest, and sound-board. The principle of the hydraulus 
is well understood (see especially Loket, R. Arch. 1890), and with the help 
of the terra-cotta a working reproduction has been made, on which the 
extant pieces of Greek or Graeco-Roman music can be played. 

FRANCE 

Pre-Roman Fibulae from the Tumuli near Salins. — In R. Arch. TV, 
1904, pp. 52-82 (20 figs.), Maurice Piroutet discusses fibulae from tumuli 
in the neighborhood of Salins. One group of tombs (groupe des Moidons) 
seems to be a direct development from the bronze age. More important are 
the fibulae of a second group {groupe d'Alaise), some of which have no 
spiral, others a single spiral or several spiral turns on one side of the pin, 
others a double spiral, which often projects some distance to each side of 
the pin (Jibides en arbalete). The details of form and ornament are dis- 
cussed. These fibulae belong to the Hallstatt period. The transition from 
the Hallstatt to the La Tene period as known in fibulae is discussed, and a 
bibliography of the Hallstatt period in the Jura is appended. 

Celtic Gods in the Form of Animals. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, 
pp. 365-372, D'Arbois de Jubainville discusses Celtic gods in the form of 
the bull, the wolf, the horse, the boar, the bird, and the beai-. Proper 
names, of places as well as persons, bear witness to the existence of these 
animal deities. All these animals, except the bear, are found on the 
Roman military standards. 

The Mars of Coligny. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. (Fondation Plot) 
X, pp. 61-90 (1 pi. ; 6 figs.), Joseph Buche discusses the bronze Mars from 
Coligny, now at Lyons (see C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, p. 793; 1898, p. 9; Am. 
J. Arch. 1898, p. 127). With the statue were fragments of a calendar in 
bronze which seem to belong with a calendar found at the temple of Mars 
Augustus at the lake of Autre. The statue, a work of the end of the first 
century B.C. or the beginning of the first century after Christ, was probably 
ruined and partially destroyed in the invasion of Crocus, 275-276 a.d. The 
statue originally wore a helmet. The features resemble those of Alexander 
the Great, and the statue is an imitation of an Alexander with a lance, by 
Lysippus, a type which the Gauls adopted for a statue of Mars. From this 
statue by Lysippus is derived a double series of statues of Mars and youthful 
statues of Emperors (see above, p. 206). 

A Concession of Land, an Inscription at Orange. — In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1904, pp. 497-502 (fig.), Mr. Esperandieu publishes and discusses an 
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inscription found in April, 1904, at Orange, and previously published by 
F. Digonnet, Memoires de I'Academie de Vaucluse, 1904, pp. 209 ff. It 
records the concession in perpetuity of plots of land to colonists on condi- 
tion of an annual payment. Some readings are discussed. The plots, each 
composed of two pieces, seem to have been square. This inscription, vphich 
bears some relation to a fragment of a plan found at Orange, is unlike any- 
.thing discovered elsewhere. 

GERMANY 
The Column of Igel. — In the Sonntagsbeilage no. 10 of the National- 
Zeitung, H. Graeven describes the monument called the 'Igeler Saule,' 
near Trier, and urges the importance of making casts and photographs of 
it before it suffers more from exposure. It is not a column, but a great 
monument 23 m. high, adorned with reliefs. These represent Perseus and 
Andromeda, the death of Hylas, the apotheosis of Heracles, and other 
mythological scenes and scenes from daily life. The chief representation 
is that of three male figures, — the two brothers who, according to the 
inscription, erected the monument, and Hermes. This group is a reminis- 
cence of the Orpheus relief. Several of the scenes on the monument show 
the interest in and longing for the future life which characterized the period 
when the monument was erected {Berl. Phil. W. 1904, pp. 1213 f.). 

AFRICA 

The Original Plan of Thamugadi. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, pp. 460- 
469 (fig.), R. Cagnat describes the original plan of Thamugadi as it has 
been traced among the ruins at Timgad. It is nearly square (north side 
324.35 m., south 328 m., east 357 m., west 354.67 m.). The via decumana, 
running east and west, divided the place into equal halves. The cardo 
maximus, beginning west of the middle of the north side, ran south to the 
via decumana, where it opened into the forum. South of the forum was the 
theatre. The street which served as a continuation of the cardo maximus to 
the south was the second street from the western wall. With the exception 
of the forum and adjacent parts, the original town was divided by streets 
into nearly equal rectangular blocks. The plan is that of a Roman camp. 
The city outside of this original settlement was less regular in plan. 

A Milestone on the Road from Bone to Gnelma. — Three copies of 
a milestone from the road between B6ne (Hippo) and Guelma (Calama), 
two by La Mare, and one by Carette, are the basis for the publication C'.I.L. 
VIII, 22,210. A fragment found by Papier on the ancient road from Hippo 
to Calama (Compies rendus de I'Academie d'Hippone, 1902, p. xxi; Anne'e 
epigr. 1904, no. 21) makes the reading of the inscription certain: [Imp. 
Caes. T. Aelius Hadria\nus Antoninus Aug. Pius Pont. \ Max. Iribunicia poten- 
tate XV |] Co\_s iiii'] I viam per A[lp]es Numidicas \ vetus\f\at[te inle^rrup- 
tam I pontibus den[uo fac'\tis\_p']a\ [r\udihus sicc[atis Ijabibus \ conl_fi]rmatis 
[relstituit cur^anfje M. Valer[i']o Elrusco \ leg. [sjuo pr. pr. The expression 
Alpes Numidicas is interesting. (Cagnat, C. R. Acad. Insc. 1904, pp. 377-382.) 

Jewish Inscriptions from Africa. —In R. Arch. Ill, 1904, pp. 354-373, 
Paul Monceaux continues his 'enquete sur I'epigraphie chretienne d'Afri- 
que' (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 326) by the publication, with an introduction 
and brief comments, of thirty-three Jewish inscriptions (nos. 120-152), for 
the most part Latin epitaphs. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAI. AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Anatolian Influence on Early Christian Art. — The Turkish village 
of Dorla occupies the hill on which stood the temple of the Great Mother, 
opposite the town of Nova Isaura. The place seems to have been Hellenized 
only with the introduction of Christianity, and of the Greelt inscriptions, all 
of which seem to be of the third century or later, not one is certainly pagan. 
The art of the city was apparently native, and furnishes strong support for 
Strzygowski's theory as to Anatolian influence on early Christian art. 
(W. M. Kamsay, Athen. July 23, 1904. Cf. Miss Ramsay, J.H.S. XXII, 
1904, pp. 260-292.) 

The Remains of Sergiopolis. — Since Halifax visited the place in 1691, 
the ancient post of Resapha or Sergiopolis has been scarcely seen by Euro- 
peans. It is now described in B.C.H. XXVII, 1903, pp. 280-291 (8 figs.), 
by V. Chapot. The walls are well preserved, but showy rather than 
strong. Koteworthy are the large cisterns, much needed, as the place is 
destitute of water. Other remains are the fairly well preserved church of 
St. Sergius, a chapel, and a large edifice. The site is really a fort, built 
by Justinian to protect the rich church of St. Sergius, which was a resort of 
pilgfims. Procopius's account seems much exaggerated. 

The Ruins of Mschatta. — Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXV, iv, is nearly all 
given up to two articles on the ruined building at Mschatta, about 200 km. 
south of Damascus, specimens of the fa9ade of which have been transferred 
to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin. The first article (with plan) is 
by Bruno Schulz, who concludes that the edifice was built as a fortified 
barrack for ten companies of soldiers, probably in the sixth century, under 
the Sassanid monarch Chosroes I (531-579), Hormizd IV (579-591), or 
Chosroes II (591-628). In the second article Josef Strzygowski describes 
the remains, especially the facade, from the standpoint of a historian of art, 
and finds in them striking confirmation of his new theory that Asiatic art 
was independent of the Graeco-Roman and Byzantine traditions. The art of 
Mschatta he calls " Mesopotaraian. " " In Mschatta," he says, " is the monu- 
mental expression of an art which has not its equal in decorative effect. . . . 
Mschatta strengthens in a peculiarly striking manner the epoch-making 
discovery that the further we go, in the later years of antiquity, away fx'om 
Rome toward the East, the more strongly pulsating is the artistic life met 
with. It had its boundaries not in Mesopotamia, but extended over Iran 
and Central Asia on to China. . . . What I should like to propose here as 
a problem is the theory that the great international art-movement, which 
included Europe, North Africa, and Asia Minor, along with Eastern Asia 
and India, which led to the rise of the modern Japanese art in the East, 
and the shaping of the Mohammedan, Byzantine, and partly also of the 
barbarian art in the West, had in Mesopotamia and the Iran the fountain- 
head where the moulding of its forms took place." Strzygowski argues also 
that the building might belong to any time from the fourth to the sixth 
century after Christ. 

The Labarum of Constantine. — In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1904, pp. 212- 
220, J. Maurice, in a paper on a cameo in the Cabinet de France and a 
coin of Constantine, makes some observations regarding the history of the 
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Labarum. The coin shows a vexillum, or cavalry standard, planted on a 
serpent and surmounted by the monogram, — in other words, the Labarum. 
From a crosspiece hangs a banner on which are three medallions, which 
Maurice shows from Eusebius were meant to represent Constantine and his 
two sons. This, in turn, proves that ihe two medallions on the standard 
in the cameo (which represents the Triumph of Licinius) must in similar 
fashion stand for Licinius and his son. The custom of putting the image 
of the emperor along with that of one or more of the Divi on the vexillum or 
cavalry standard was modified by Diocletian, who began to put the portraits 
of the living emperors and Caesars on the banner. The Labarum, then, 
was an ordinary cavalry standard, individualized for Constantine's own use 
by the addition of the monogram, and borne, as Eusebius tells us, by his 
particular body-guard. This explains why this personal standard did not 
appear on coins before 326, since before that time Constantine was never 
really sole master of the empire. 

Vases of Cana. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. (Fondation Plot), X, 
pp. 145-170 (pi. ; 19 figs.), F. de Mely discusses the vases or jars of Cana, 
preserved in various places and venerated as the jars in which Christ 
changed water into wine. Such jars, two in number, are first mentioned 
in the Itinerarium anonymi Placentini, 551 a.d. " One of the six hydrias " 
is mentioned by St. Willibald (725 a.d.). Thirty-five vessels, venerated as 
vases from Cana in various mediaeval sanctuaries, are described and discussed 
in this article. They differ greatly in form and decoration. 

Portraits of the Comneni. — In R. Et. Gr. XVII, 1904, pp. 361-373, 
H. Omont describes, with comments, a manuscript in the library of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. This was bought by George Wheler in Athens, in 1675 or 
1676. It contains the rules of the monastery of Our Lady of Good Hope, 
founded in the fourteenth century by John Comnenus Ducas Synadenus 
and his wife Theodora. It is adorned with numerous portraits of members 
of the Comnenus family, rather poorly painted. 

The Metropolis of Seres. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. (Fondation Piot), 
X, pp. 123-144 (2 pis.; 25 figs.), P. Perdrizet and L. Chesnay describe 
the metropolis or cathedral of Seres (^eppai), Macedonia. The church has 
a nave and two aisles. In the choir is a avvdpovoi rising in three steps, like 
that at Torcello. A similar one exists at Melnic, in Macedonia. In the 
conch of the apse at Seres is a much-injured mosaic, representing the Last 
Supper. The work is excellent. The St. Andrew, the best-preserved figure 
of all, is lifelike and expressive. This mosaic resembles the mosaics of 
Daphni, but is perhaps a little earlier. There are numerous pieces of 
Byzantine relief work in and about the church, and in the treasury are 
several interesting objects, among which two liturgical fans (piTrtSux) of 
silver with decorations of enamel are the most striking. On one the Panto- 
crator is represented, with the four beasts that symbolize the evangelists ; 
on the other, Christ, in an attitude of benediction. Six cherubim or sera- 
phim enrich the central representation. 

A Byzantine Ikon in the Alexander III Museum. — This ikon, a 
remarkable work of the twelfth century, is painted on a wooden panel, the 
centre of which is excavated so as to leave a broad rim in the manner of a 
frame. This frame is decorated above with the altar of God, fianked by 
archangels, with the Virgin and St. John the Baptist in the corners. The 
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sides are ornamented with busts of the apostles, while a row of saints occu- 
pies the lower edge. The picture itself is a crucifixion, conceived in general 
after the Byzantine manner of the period, with some striking exceptions. 
Christ is represented crucified upon a cross, provided with a huge suppeda- 
neum. On the left stands the Virgin in the act of swooning, supported in 
the arms of one of the Marys. On the right is St. John, and behind him 
Longinus, holding his lance. The swooning Virgin, along with other devia- 
tions from the conventional type, raises the author of this ikon above his 
contemporaries and marks probably the first attempt to express the element 
of tragedy in the scene, save in a symbolical way. (W. de Gruneisen, 
Rass. d'Arte, September, 1904, pp. 138-141.) 

Early German Fainting. — The early German Art at the Diisseldorf 
exhibition of 1904 is the subject of three long articles by C. Jocelyn 
FrouLKES in Athen. August 27, September 24, October 1, 1904. The ex- 
hibition virtually covered the whole field of West German painting, but 
was especially rich in works of the Cologne and Westphalian schools. The 
first article is especially devoted to Hermann Wynrich von Wesel and 
Conrad von Soest; the second to Stephan Lochner and the anonymous 
masters of Cologne and Westphalia ; the third continues the discussion of 
these anonymous painters. All the articles abound in details regarding 
many works of these schools during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
based in part upon the catalogue of E. Firmenich-Richartz, but with fre- 
quent criticism and independent discussion. 

Sketches for Miniatures. —In R. Arch. IV, 1904, pp. 17-45 (11 figs.), 
Henry Martin writes of marginal directions and sketches for miniatures 
in mediaeval manuscripts, especially French manuscripts of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The sketches in each manuscript in which they 
are preserved seem to be by one hand, even where several persons evidently 
painted the miniatures. Generally the sketches show greater artistic ability 
than the finished miniatures. Apparently the maker of the sketches (pagi- 
nator) was the master workman, even if not the proprietor, of the studio, 
under whose direction the less able artists of the miniatures worked. The 
number of manuscripts containing traces of marginal sketches is very great. 
Substantially the same ai-ticle, without illustrations, is published in O. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1904, pp. 121-132. 

Polychrome Statuary in Spain. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. (Fonda- 
tion Plot), X, pp. 171-216 (2 pis.; 28 figs.), Makcel Dieulafoy describes 
the processes and traces the progi-ess of the admirable polychrome sculpture 
of Spain, especially in Aragon and Castile, from the twelfth to the seven- 
teenth century. Many monuments, among them the bust of St. Valerius at 
Saragossa, the statue of St. George at Barcelona, the superb altai-pieces of 
the cathedral (la Seo) and of Our Lady del Pilar at Saragossa and of the 
chapel of the kings at Grenada, the tomb of Marquis Vasquez de Arce at 
Seguenza, and the relief of Philip of Burgundy at Burgos, are described 
and illustrated. Until about 1400 a.d. the artists of Aragon and Castile 
derived their inspiration and training chiefly from France. Then for a 
short time Flemish and German influence predominated, until the influence 
of the Italian Renaissance asserted itself. 
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ITALY 

Romanesque Sculpture in S. Maria at Carpi. — This church, now in 
ruins, was dedicated to the Virgin in 751 a.d. by the Lombard King Astolfo, 
and destroyed in part by the Prince Alberto Pio. Among its decorations 
still existing are three fragments of the front face of an ambo with the 
evangelical symbols of the lion, the eagle, and the bull carved upon it, and 
two which formed the sides of the pulpit, on which are carved an angel and 
a brooding figure, perhaps Adam. Ventcri, comparing these reliefs with 
those of the sculptor !Niccol6, whose works are scattered throughout the 
Emilia, believes that they are from his hand, (i' Arte, June-August, 1904, 
p. 287.) 

The So-called Sigilgaita Bust in the Cathedral of Ravello: — In the 
cathedral of Ravello, over the door of the pulpit erected in 1272 at the 
expense of Niccol6 Rufolo, stands a bust which tradition held to be the por- 
trait of Queen Giovanna I of Naples. Most critics have regarded the bust 
as that of Sigilgaita, the wife of Niccolo Rufolo. In Rep. f. K. XXVII, 
1901, pp. 377-378, C. vosr Fabriczy publishes a summary of a monograph 
by A. FiLANGiERi Candida (Del preteso busto di Sigilgaita Rufolo nel Duomo 
di Ravello, Trani, 1903 ; 34 pp.) upon this subject, in which the author 
shows that the woman of twenty years portrayed in the bust could not 
be Sigilgaita, who, at the time of the building of the pulpit, was a grand- 
mother, and that the style of the bust and the costume indicate a later 
generation. Since the portraits in the spandrels of the pulpit door are 
those of Niccolo and his wife, not of two of his sons, as Cavalcaselle and 
others have thought, the bust might then be that of Anna Rufolo, wife of 
Matteo, Sigilgaita's eldest son. 

An Arabian Description of Rome. — An Arabian description of Rome 
by a certain Harfln ben Jahja, of the late ninth century, is shown by W. 
LuEDTKE to be the basis of a Turkish description published by V. D. Smir- 
nov from the cod. Harl. 5500 (s. XV) of the British Museum. Ample par- 
allel passages are given in a German translation, — enough to give some 
idea of the marvels characteristic of such descriptions long before the time 
of the MirabiUa. 

Byzantine Art at the Exposition at Siena. — Antonio Munoz, Byz. Z. 
XIII, 1904, pp. 705-708, contests the Byzantine character of a Madonna 
with the Child, exhibited by Cav. Marcello Dunn, which he regards as the 
■work of a Sienese painter of about the middle of the thirteenth century, a 
follower of Guido da Siena. A painted crucifix, also catalogued as Byzan- 
tine, should be included among the Romanesque works under Byzantine 
influence, as well as a Last Judgment from the cathedral of Grosseto. The 
real Byzantine works in the exposition -which Muiioz describes are a reli- 
quary, supposed to contain a fragment of Christ's robe, from the Ospedale 
di S. Maria della Scala in Siena, and the Siena Evangeliarium. The former 
is a gold casket, now enclosed in a seventeenth-century holder, with small, 
round glass windows in the front, through which a part of the decoration 
may be seen. This consists of a crucifixion ; Christ bows his head to the 
left; to the right sits St. John, praying, with the inscription A TEC TUi 
GEOAOrOC; to the left stands the Madonna, labelled MP 0Y, -with 
hands outstretched toward her Son. In the background rise the towers of 
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Jerusalem. Around the scene runs an inscription of which only the words 
ttTTO Tov yidovov, in the lower part, can be read. The catalogue ascribes the 
reliquary to the ninth century, but it is more probably, so far as the diffi- 
culty of examining it permits one to judge, of the twelfth. The reliquary 
came from the imperial chapel in Constantinople, and its history is well 
attested by documents existing in the Ospedale. The Evangeliarium is 
famous for the costly enamels on its cover, ascribed to the tenth century. 
The work has been shown to be a patchwork made up of fragments of 
various origin, dating from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. The 
four miniatures of the evangelists in the text are ascribed by Munoz to the 
thirteenth century. 

Santa Maria in Vulturella. — Attilio Rossi is the author of a mono- 
graph entitled Santa Maria in Vulturella, published by Loescher, Rome, 
1905. This little church, popularly known as Mentorella, is situated in the 
hills near Tivoli, and its foundation is mythically attributed to Constantine. 
The church building, however, is Cistercian Gothic, and dates from the 
early twelfth century. By the thirteenth century the legend was current 
that this was the site where St. J^ustathius beheld the vision of Chri.st 
between the horns of a stag. This remote little church contains a thir- 
teenth-century ciborium, a twelfth-century statue of the Madonna, an early 
twelfth-century carved wood altar front, signed by Magister Guilielmus, a 
twelfth-century German reliquary, two thirteenth or fourteenth century 
Arabic candlesticks, a fourteenth-century seven -branched candlestick, and 
a processional cross made in the Abbruzzi region in the early fifteenth 
century. The dates are established by comparison with many analogous 
monuments. 

ENGIiAND 

The Central Tower of Canterbury Cathedral. — In Allien. October 29, 
1904, F. S. A. gives an outline of the early history of the central tower of 
Canterbury Cathedral. The first stone was laid in August, 1433, as appears 
from a contemporary chronicle, where the tower is called campanilis Angeli. 
The work was completed and enriched about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury by Prior Goldstone II. The name Angel Steeple is far preferable to 
the common name. Bell Harry. 

Saxon Sculptures at Chichester. — Among the stones taken from 
Chichester Cathedral in its many restorations are fragments of carvings 
similar to those of the " Lazarus " reliefs, now framed in the wall of the 
choir. The dimensions show they were not part of the choir panels, and 
it seems likely that these " Saxon " sculptures were used in some screen or 
enclosure. (E. S. Prior, Athen. September 3, 1904.) 

Pre-Normau Crosses in Derbyshire. — In Reliq. X, 1904, pp. 194-204 
(9 figs.), G. Le Blanc Smith publishes and discusses pre-Norman crosses at 
Bakewell, Eyam, and Bradbourne. These are all ornamented with vines of 
classical form, scroll-work, and figures. The figures are all much defaced. 
At Eyam they represent angels, at Bakewell and Bradbourne, apparently 
the crucifixion and other biblical scenes. 

Norman and Pre-Norman Remains in the Dove-dale District. — In 
Reliq. X, 1904, pp. 232-247 (12 figs.), G. Le Blanc Smith describes three 
pieces of a cross, or crosses, at Alstonefield, two nearly complete crosses, a 
fragment, and a font at Ham, Staffs. The crosses all seem to be pre-Norman. 
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The font is Norman. It is adorned ■with a rudimentary arcade of six 
arches, under which are: (1) two human figures; (2) the Agnus Dei; 
(3) a dragon; (4) a human figure; (5) a human figure ; (6) a dragon. The 
carving is very rude. 

Pont at Kea. — In Reliq. X, 1904, pp. 206-208 (2 figs.), G. Le Blanc 
Smith publishes a Norman font at Kea, Cornwall. It is supported by a 
pier in the middle and columns at the four corners. At the tops of the 
columns are heads. On one side of the font is a palm tree, on the second, 
a Maltese cross in a circle with a short shaft and semicircular Calvary, on 
the third, a curious, tiger-like beast, and on the fourth, what appear to be 
two blades of grass. This type of font survived into the " perpendicular " 
period. 

Early Crosses. — InAlhen. July 9, 1904, J. C. Cox gives the results of a 
study of the early crosses and cross-stumps in the Forest of the High Peak. 
All hitherto identified are on important boundary lines, and seem to mark 
ecclesiastical divisions, or parishes, soon after the reconversion of England. 
Few, if any, are later than the Norman Conquest. 

Churches in Nottinghamshire. — Nottinghamshire, south of the Trent, 
contains about seventy-five old churches, sometimes containing remains of 
earlier Saxon structures, though in general showing Norman and Gothic 
work of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The general 
characteristics of these monuments and the more important details are 
noted by J. C. C. in Athen. July 16, July 30, and August 20, 1904. 

A Carved Bone of the Viking Age. — In Reliq. X, 1904, pp. 270-275 
(7 figs.), J. RoMiLLY Allen publishes a horn-shaped bone object bought 
by Mr. Edward Bidwell at York. It is adorned with five rows of patterns 
between narrow bead mouldings. The patterns are lozenges, chevrons, in- 
terlaced patterns, twist and ring, and T key pattern. The object ends in a 
beast's head with canine teeth. The probable date, arrived at by comparison 
with other objects, is the first half of the tenth century. 

RENAISSANCE ART 

OKNERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
New Documents on Zanetto Bugatto. — This painter, of whom there 
exists not one authenticated work, was important enough in his day to 
be the court painter of Francesco and Bianca Maria Sforza. In Chron. 
d. Arts, July 30, 1904, p. 226, Salomon Reinach publishes for the second 
time two letters referring to Bugatto and his apprenticeship to Koger van 
der Weyden. In the first letter, written in 1460 by the Sforzas to the Duke 
of Burgundy, Bugatto is recommended to the Duke, being about to come 
to the Netherlands to study under the " celebrated master Guglielmus," by 
which name Koger van der Weyden is evidently meant, since the second 
letter, written in 1463 by Bianca Maria after Bugatto's apprenticeship was 
over, is directed to Magistro Rugerio de Tornay piclori in Burseles (Brussels) 
thanking him for his kindly treatment of his pupil Zanetto. Zanetto's 
work should therefore show traces of Van der Weyden's tutelage. In Chron. 
d. Arts, August 13, 1904, pp. 231-232, Paul Durrieu publishes a docu- 
ment in the Bibliothfeque Nationale recording the payment in 1468 on 
behalf of Louis XI of France of the sum of forty-one francs five sous to 
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" Me. Jehannet de Milan peiutre du due de Milan " for a picture containing 
the portraits of Francesco Sforza and his son Galeazzo Maria. In the 
Brussels Museum is a triptych which is ascribed to Memling in the cata- 
logue, and to Roger van der Weyden in other works. In the central part of 
the triptych, representing Christ on the Cross, are the kneeling figures of 
Francesco Sforza, Bianca Maria, and Galeazzo Maria. Durrieu does not 
think that this is the picture mentioned in the document cited, but argues 
that a painting which cannot be surely ascribed to any of the Flemish mas- 
ters, and which shows so strongly the influence of Van der Weyden, might 
well have been painted by his pupil Zanetto Bugatto from 1460 to 1463. 

A Canon of Proportions for the Human Figure. — In the Burl. Mag. 
1904, August, pp. 475-481, T. Sturge Moore aims to set forth the point of 
view of those masters who have left us treatises on the canon of proportions, 
especially Diirer. Moore thinks that these canons were considered by their 
authors as rules less to be followed than to be departed from, and not at all 
as an absolute norm of beauty. A canon then is merely a point de depart 
about which the genius of the artist may play, " for the use of these normal 
proportions is that they may enable an artist to deviate from the normal 
without the proportions he chooses having the air of monstrosities or mis- 
takes or negligences." This is Diirer's theory, whereas Michelangelo's 
departures from the mean were not of this subtle nature, but so enormous 
that they were only saved from the fantastic by the sheer force of convic- 
tion which inspired them. 

Medallic Portraits of Christ. — In Reliq. X, 1904, pp. 173-193 (pi.; 
13 figs.), G. F. Hill publishes ten portraits of Christ on medals of the 
fifteenth century, the earliest of which is by Matteo de' Pasti (about 1460). 
Several other works are published for purposes of comparison. The most 
interesting type resembles a painting in Berlin attributed to Jan van Eyck. 
Probably the painting is the real original of the type, in spite of the legend 
that the medallions are copied from a head engraved on an emerald sent by 
Bajazet II to Pope Innocent VIII. The head of St. Paul, which forms the 
obverse of one of the medallions, is of Italian origin, and was associated 
with the head of Christ because Bajazet was reported to have sent a portrait 
of St. Paul as well as one of Christ. lUd. pp. 260-269 (7 figs.), medals of 
the sixteenth century are discussed. The miniature in the possession of 
Prince Trivulzio may be a copy of a medal, but not of any of the extant 
medals that exhibit the same type. The rather rude cast medals with 
Hebrew inscriptions were doubtless intended for use as charms or amulets. 

Rembrandt's Dra-wings after Indian Miniatures. — Friedeich Sarre 
has reexamined Rembrandt's drawings after Oriental miniatures and dis- 
covered among the Indian miniatures in the Museum fiir Volkerkunde at 
Berlin a few which were plainly the models or of the same sort as the 
models which Rembrandt copied. Among other instances he cites the 
drawing of an Indian on Horseback in the British Museum, which is a 
free copy of a miniature in the Museum fiir Volkerkunde. The general 
impression that Rembrandt's models were Persian is shown to be incorrect. 
The motive which led him to Oriental miniatures was not his love for the 
strange and fantastic, but the desire to put a true Oriental atmosphere into 
his biblical scenes. The same motive accounts for his collections of Orien- 
tal objects as well as books and woodcuts which portrayed Oriental scenes. 
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The flourishing trade between Holland and the East gave many opportuni- 
ties for this sort of collecting. The results of his study of these models is 
plainly seen in his drawings of Eastern subjects and his biblical pictures 
(^e.ff. Ahasuerus and Haman at the banquet of Esther, in the Roumiantzofi 
Museum at Moscow), which are remarkable not only for their careful real- 
ism in details but also for the successful reproduction of the Oriental type 
of face (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXV, pp. 143-158). 

Italian Pictures in Siweden. — The Italian pictures in Swedish collec- 
tions are nearly all late seventeenth century works. The few early paint- 
ings which have found their way thither are described by Osvald Siren, 
Burl. Mag. August, 1904, pp. 439-452 (4 pis.), and October, pp. 59-62 (4 pis.). 
In the first article he takes up the schools other than the Venetian. The 
painting earliest in date he considers to be a Madonna and Child in his own 
possession, by Lorenzo Monaco, dated 1405. Another is a boy's portrait 
coming from the castle of Galliera near Ferrara, once the property of 
Josephine, wife of Bernadotte. This picture, now in the king's gallery at 
Stockholm, bears on its back a label attributing it to Lorenzo Costa, but 
Siren thinks it Florentine and possibly a youthful work of Raffaelino del 
Garbo, painted under the influence of Botticelli. The only other Floren- 
tine picture in Sweden is a Madonna and Child, interesting for the evidence 
in it of that Milanese influence which was injected into Florentine art by 
the painters who had been driven out of Milan by the French occupation 
in 1499. Hence, Siren attributes the painting to Piero di Cosimo, who 
showed himself especially susceptible to this outside influence. The second 
article treats of the Venetian paintings in Sweden. Among these is de- 
scribed a Presentation at the Temple in the collection of Count Predric 
Bonde at Siifstaholm. This is signed PAOLO CALIARI F. and is thought 
to be a genuine Veronese by Siren. In the collection of the Dowager 
Countess von Rosen in Stockholm is a Jupiter and lo signed 0. PARIDIS 
BO R DO NO. In the National Museum are : a portrait purporting to be of 
Titian in his old age, signed by Orlando Fiaco of Verona, two works by 
Leandro Bassano, a portrait of a young man, probably by Domenico Tinto- 
retto, and a number of drawings by G. B. and Domenico Tiepolo. 

ITALY 

The Artists in the Poetry of the Renaissance. — A. Colassanti, in 
Rep.f. K. XXVII, 1904, pp. 194-220, writes of the relations of the Renais- 
sance poets to art and artists, annexing to his article a bibliography of the 
poetic sources for the art history of the Renaissance. In general the poets 
exhibit little true appreciation of the artistic merits of their subjects. The 
artist is pictured as in unceasing contest with nature, striving to seize her 
elusive forms, or his work is made a mere pretext for the composition of an 
ode to the poet's mistress. Pietro Aretino, Gian Paolo Lomazzo and Giro- 
lamo Casio de' Medici are in their different ways exceptions to this rule. 
The old classical epigram, used as a vehicle of the most extravagant praises 
of the personage portrayed in the work of art, continued with iinimpaired 
fervor of adulation into the Renaissance. The very verses which are no 
contribution to criticism are often of the greatest use to the historian of art. 
For example, Pietro Aretino's elegies and epigrams have cleared up many 
points in the life and work of Titian, and an epigram of Casio upon Brar 
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mantino, in which he says that he worked in his mother-city, Milan, until 
the death of Ludovico il Moro, leads us to place between 1508 and 1509 the 
date of his journey to Rome. 

Neiw Pictures by Sassetta. — Bernhard Berenson in Rass. d' Arte, 
August, 1904, pp. 12.5-126, attributes to Sassetta four pictures, three of 
which were " discovered " by himself, the fourth by Langton Douglas. The 
first is a small triptych with a seated Madonna in the central part, a female 
saint and the Annunciation to the left, a bishop and the angel Gabriel to 
the right, in the tympanum Christ and busts of prophets. This is an early 
work of Sassetta's, exhibited in the Museum recently formed at Pienza, and 
shows many traces of the influence of Sassetta's master Paolo di Giovanni 
Pel. The same influence is marked in a work of even earlier date, a Virgin 
seated among four saints and a multitude of angels with God the Father 
appearing above in a mandorla. This belongs to M. Martin Le Roy of 
Paris. A third, representing the Apostles bidding farewell to the Madonna, 
is in the collection of Sig. Benigno Crespi in Milan and there attributed to 
the school of Pra Angelico. A Miraculous Death of an unworthy Priest at 
the Sacrament, from the Bowes Museum in Barnard Castle, appeared in the 
Sienese Exposition at the Burlington Club in London and is assigned to 
Sassetta in the catalogue of the exposition by Langton Douglas, correcting 
the previous attribution by Berenson to Sano di Pietro. The same critic 
describes in the Rass. dArte for September, p. 142, a small predella repre- 
senting the appearance of the angel to Joachim, and a fragment of fresco 
recently acquired by the National Gallery in London, containing three heads 
of angels, both of which pieces he ascribes to Sassetta. 

Opinions on Thode's "Discovery" of Michelangelo's Cruoifiz. — 
Against Thode's identification of the crucifix of S. Spirito with the work of 
Michelangelo, supposed to be lost (see Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 393), it is 
argued that there is nothing to prove that the crucifix now on the high 
altar is that which stood in the sacristy (where Richa, in his work on the 
churches of Florence (1759), says that it was preserved) ; that it does not 
bear the mark of Michangelo's art ; that the proportions are bad and the 
modelling uneven; and that, in fact, there is nothing to distinguish the 
work from other crucifixes of the end of the fifteenth century. Thode 
announces that he will soon publish a dissertation in support of his view, 
to appear in his third volume upon Michelangelo. Apropos of this master, 
Ferri, creator of the drawings of the Ufiizi, and Jacobsen have added 
another twenty to the forty drawings by Michelangelo which they found 
in the Ufflzi collection last year. (Gerspach, R. Art Chre't. July, 19D4, 
p. 318.) 

Giovanni di Paolo in the Roman Collections. — The collection of 
pictures established by Gregory XVI in a room of the Vatican Library is 
arranged in glass cabinets without any designation of origin. The authors 
of some have been identified by Cavalcaselle, others by Berenson in the 
Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance. Among these pictures Pietro 
ToESCA (L'Arte, 1904, pp. 303-308) has discovered several works of the 
Sienese, Giovanni di Paolo. In two of these, a Nativity and a Presentation 
at the Temple, Giovanni shows himself the imitator of Gentile da Fabriano. 
A Christ in the Garden and a Deposition which formed part of the same 
predella show the exaggerated forms of the artist's later period. Other 
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paintings by Giovanni in this collection are the Investiture of a Monk, 
two small figures of apostles, and the Annunciation, painted on the cover 
of the Libro deUa Gabella of Siena for the year 1444 or 1445. Two pictures 
in the Doria Gallery, parts of the same triptych, hitherto variously assigned 
to Angelico, Pisanello, Bartolo di maestro Fredi, and Sassetta are claimed 
by Toesca for Giovanni di Paolo. 

Draivings and Prints of St. Peter's. — In Rass. d'Arte, 1904, pp. 91-94, 
P. N. Ferri publishes a series of drawings and prints, drawn from the 
Uffizi collection, illustrating the progress of the construction of the new 
St. Peter's during the sixteenth century. The series begins with an unpub- 
lished drawing of Baldassare Peruzzi, which shows how the old basilica 
looked in the first twenty years of the sixteenth century, and ends with a 
print by Jacob Binck (about 1559) representing a tourney given in the 
Cortile del Belvedere under Pius IV. The series shows that from the time 
of Peruzzi's drawing (about 1520) to the year 1580, when Nogari executed 
the Vatican fresco representing the Piazza San Pietro with Gregory XIII 
in procession, the work remained practically at a standstill. The drum of 
Michelangelo's cupola is seen in all the views, with very little modification. 
Ibid. p. 137, E. DI GEYMiJr,LER contests Ferri's attribution of the first draw- 
ing to Peruzzi on the ground that the drum of the cupola, shown in the 
drawing, is further advanced than it could have been during Peruzzi's 
lifetime. 

Representations of the Roman Plague of 680. — In the Gaz. B.-A. 
XXXI, 1904, pp. 225-237, G. Clausse gives an account of the origin and 
history of a pictorial motif. The origin he finds in the description of the 
Roman Plague of 680, given by Pavdus Diaconus, who says that " the good 
and bad angels were seen to go through the city and the good to order the 
bad to beat upon the doors with his lance, and as many blows as he made 
with his lance, so many deaths were there in the house. But, finally, some- 
one having had a revelation that the plague would not cease until an altar 
was erected to St. Sebastian in the church of S. Pietro dei Vincoli, and the 
relics of the saint having been borne thither and an altar erected in his 
honor, the pestilence ceased." This altar to St. Sebastian has disappeared 
during the alterations of the church, but the mosaic figure of St. Sebastian 
which once decorated it still remains. The ancient position of the altar is 
now marked by the tomb of the Florentine painters, Antonio and Pietro 
PoUaiuolo, and Clausse supposes that Antonio paid for the privilege of 
burial here by painting the fresco which surmounts the Pollainolo moim- 
ment, representing the plague of 680, and thereby commemorating the altar 
of St. Sebastian. In this fresco the story of Paulus Diaconus is closely fol- 
lowed. On the right one sees the " good angel " directing the " bad angel " 
to knock upon a door with his lance, while in the foreground are seen heaps 
of bodies. In the background the pope sits enthroned among his cardinals 
and listens to a monk who tells him of the revelation concerning the relics 
of St. Sebastian. In the left foreground is seen the procession which escorts 
the bones of St. Sebastian from the catacomb of St. Callixtus to their rest- 
ing-place in S. Pietro dei Vincoli. This picture plainly furnishes the basis 
for ' La Peste k Rome ' by Elie Delaunay, now in the Luxembourg, which 
was first exhibited in 1869. A flying angel directs the lance of Death, 
represented in the guise of an old woman, against the door of a house. In 
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the left foreground are bodies of the sick and dying. To the right, a young 
man cowers on the house-steps and a woman raises a clenched fist toward a 
statue of Aesculapius. In the background are seen the stairs leading (ip to 
S. Maria Aracoeli, down which advances the Christian procession bearing 
the relics of St. Sebastian. 

The Exposition of Ancient Art at Siena. — F. M. Perkins describes 
the Siena Exposition in Burl. Mag. 1904, pp. 581-584. The Exposition is 
housed in the Palazzo, and certain portions of it will doubtless remain there. 
Corrado Ricci is responsible for the success of the project, and it was he 
who provided the most striking exhibit, — over two hundred fragments of 
the Fonte Gala of Jacopo della Querela, affording a partial restoration. 
The division of sculpture included two other striking numbers, — two mar- 
ble statues of St. Anthony and St. Ambrose, by Jacopo della Querela, and 
a remarkable marble bust of St. Catherine (of which there is a terra-cotfa 
copy in the Lovivre) which Perkins attributes to Neroccio di Landi. It 
belongs to the Palmieri collection. In the section of painting, Duccio is 
represented solely by a Madonna lent by Count Stroganoff ; Simone Martini 
by two pieces, — a polyptych, painted in 1320, from the Opera del Duomo at 
Orvieto, and a panel of the Annunciate Virgin, a work of his later years, 
belonging to Count Stroganoff. Among the fifteenth century pictures is 
displayed the Virgin and Child by Sassetta, recently discovered by Perkins 
in the sacristy of the cathedral at C4rosseto (see Am. J. Arch. 1904, p. 394). 
Other articles on the Exposition are by R. H. Hobart-Cust, in Rass. d'Arte, 
1904, pp. 87-90 (chiefly on the sculptures) ; Paul Schubring, in Rep. f. K. 
XXVII, 1904, pp. 470-480; and Jules Helbig, in R. Art Chret. 1904, 
pp. 261-278. 

A Picture by Sano di Pietro. — Among the pictures at the Siena Ex- 
position was one lent by the church of S. Cristoforo, representing St. George 
and the Dragon, variously attributed to Salvanello, Giovanni di Paolo, and 
to the Sienese " school " of the Quattrocento. In Rass. d'Arte, 1904, pp. 141- 
142, Lucy Olcott ascribes the picture to Sano di Pietro, on internal 
evidence. 

FRANCE 

Forgotten Pictures in French Collections. — Nevers. — It is pro- 
posed to publish in the R. Arch, reproductions of pictures which are \\u- 
known because scattered in provincial museums. Each reproduction is to 
be accompanied by a short article by an expert, or by a simple brief note. 
In R. Arch. Ill, 1904, pp. 317-319 (fig.) a Madonna and Child in the 
museum at Nevers is published, with a brief note by S. R. It is a work of 
about 1500 A.D. Height, 0.74 m. ; width, 0.60 m. ; museum number, 26 (on 
the back No. 435, with inscription in ink " Sig''. Francesco (?) Mellini "). 
It is ascribed to the Florentine or the Neapolitan school. Ibid. pp. 319-321 
(fig.). No. 22 of the same museum is published, with a discussion by Mary 
Logan. It represents the Virgin and Child surrounded by angels, and is 
declared to be a work of the last years of Lorenzo di San Severino the 
younger, or perhaps of one of his pupils. 

A Picture by Iiuini (?) at Nlmes. — A peculiar story preserved by 
Cesare Canter relates that an Italian cavalier, named Pusterla, a soldier 
under Maximilian Sforza, once fell into the hands of the French, but 
having made a vow to St. Catherine, was miraculously delivered. He there- 
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upon ordered a painting of St. Catherine from Luini, representing the saint 
holding in her right hand a crucifix and in her left a palm, with a dove 
resting upon her shoulder. During the period of his employment by Pus- 
terla, Luini fell in love with his patron's daughter, and his love was returned. 
The young woman, having refused to marry the gentleman her parents had 
selected for her, was shut up in a convent. Luini, however, did not forget 
her, and reproduced her features in his St. Catherine. Now there exists in 
the Musee de Nimes a painting of St. Catherine of the school of Leonardo, 
which corresponds, even to detail, with the picture described in the story, 
and furthermore carries a Latin inscription which reads as follows : Ego 
Johannes Baptista Posterula eques precibus tuis Gallicas Manus eeasi. Roger 
Pyre {Ckron. d. Arts, July 16, 1904, pp. 215-216), having seen the picture 
at Nlmes and regarding it as certainly antique, propounds the queiy. Have 
we here the actual picture painted by Luini for Pusterla or a contemporary 
copy ? His hesitancy in ascribing it to Luini is due to the style. 

A Ne'wrly Discovered Titian. — Titian's Mater Dolorosa in the Prado, 
which was supposed to have been painted by Titian for the collection of 
Charles V, formed upon his retirement to the monastery of Yuste, is so' infe- 
rior to other works of the master completed at about the same time (1554) 
that Knackfuss, in his monograph on Titian, claimed that it showed that 
old age had deprived the artist of his power as a colorist. In the first of a 
series of articles in Burl. Mag. on the collection of Dr. Carvallo at Paris, 
LioNCE Amaudry publishes a new and much better version of the picture. 
The Paris painting is on panel and signed TITIANVS F, while the Prado 
picture is on slate and unsigned. From the correspondence of Titian and 
the Emperor and the letters of Vargas, Charles's ambassador to Venice, 
Amaudry draws the conclusion that the picture was ordered to form a pen- 
dant to an Ecce Homo on slate for the decoration of an altar to the Virgin 
in the monastery of Yuste. The picture on its arrival was found to be of 
different size and on a panel, which caused the Emperor to order another 
Mater Dolorosa, on slate and of the requisite size, from Titian himself or 
some Spanish artist, which painting he set up as the pendant to the Ecce 
Homo, keeping the beautiful original for himself. Thus the latter became 
isolated from his collective bequests and found its way into a private collec- 
tion, while the inferior slate painting received a post of honor in the Prado. 
(Burl. Mag. November, 1904, pp. 95-96.) 

A Manuscript from the Library of Philip the Good.— Vol. XI of 
Man. Mem. Acad. Insc. (Foudation Plot) (86 pp.; 41 pis.; 8 figs.) is en- 
tirely devoted to the publication and discussion by Salomon Reinach, of 
the miniatures of a fine manuscript of the Grandes Chroniques, now in the 
Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, formerly the property of Count Fran- 
9ois Potocki. (See C. R. Acad. Insc. 1903, pp. 73, 80; Gaz. B.-A. 1903, i, 
pp. 265-278, ii, pp. 5.3-63, 371-380.) The dedication proves that the manu- 
script was ordered by Guillaume Fillastre, about 1456. He ordered the altar- 
screen of Saint Bertin, and it was painted, probably by Simon Marmion, 
about 1457. The miniatures of the manuscript greatly resemble the paint- 
ings of the altar-screen. Probably, therefore, the miniatures are by Simon 
Marmion. 

A Madonna by Agostino di Duccio. — In Man. Mem. Acad. Insc. 
(Fondation Plot) X, pp. 95-103 (pi. ; 3 figs.), Andre Michel discusses the 
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marble Madonna called d'Auvillers, recently acquired by the Louvre. The 
relief represents the Madonna and Child and four angelg. It is closely 
related to the stucco relief of the Madonna and Child and four angels at 
the Villa Castello, near Florence (see Rass. d'Arte, July, 1903) which was, 
apparently, executed between 1465 and 1468 a.d. The d'Auvillers Madonna 
belongs to about the same period and shows Agostino at the height of his 
power. The Madonna of the Rothschild gift to the Louvre and that in the 
Opera del Duomo, at Florence, are also briefly discussed and the history of 
the discovery of Agostino's personality in modern times is given. 

The Albert Bossy Gift to the Louvre. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. 
(Fondation Plot) X, pp. 217-262 (3 pis.; 11 figs.), Paul Leprieur de- 
scribes, publishes, and discusses six works of art bequeathed to the Louvre 
by the late Albert Bossy. The first is a large (height, 1.20 m.) group of the 
Virgin holding the Child on her knee, carved in wood, a masterpiece of the 
French school of the beginning of the fourteenth century. The second is a 
less dignified but admirable representation of the same subject, also in 
wood, a work of the school of Brussels of the second half of the fifteenth 
century (height, 0.44 m.). It bears the corporation mark of a mallet, a 
proof that it is a product of Brussels, which is also made evident by its 
style. The third is a fine statuette of St. Stephen, of gilded and painted 
wood, French work of about 1470 or 1480 a.d. The fourth piece of sculp- 
ture is in marble, the Virgin standing with the Child in her arms. It is a 
FVench work of the early years of the sixteenth century, the beginning of 
the Renaissance. A remarkable fragment of tapestry, French work of the 
end of the fifteenth century, represents Vashti refusing to attend the feast of 
Ahasuerus. The sixth and last work is a charming Florentine painting in 
distemper on a panel. The Virgin and Child and four angels are represented. 
The date is probably between 1460 and 1480. The artist is unknown. 

The Discovery of the True Cross. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. 
(J'ondation Plot) X, pp. 263-279 (pi.; fig.), Camille Benoit publishes 
and discusses a painting representing the discovery of the true cross. It 
was acquired for the Louvre at Amsterdam, in 1903, with the attribution 
to Dirk Bouts. The style and coloring betray the habits and tastes of a 
miniaturist. The attribution to Bouts is wrong. The picture resembles 
the Suite de Saint-Bertin, which has been ascribed to Simon Marmion. To 
the same class belongs a painting in the chateau at Chantilly. They 
are the productions of a school of northern France near the Flemish boun- 
dary in the second half of the fifteenth century, but the designation of any 
individual artist is premature. A few other related works are mentioned. 
Introductory remarks discuss unusual subjects for paintings, among which 
is the discovery of the true cross. An appendix expresses hopes for the 
exposition des primitifs, which have since been in part fulfilled. 

The Exposition des Primitifs Francais. — This exposition is the sub- 
ject of three articles in the Gaz.B.-A. 1904; namely, a general article on the 
painting by G. Lafenestre in four sections, vol. XXXI, p. 333 and p. 451, 
XXXII, p. 61 and p. 113 ; a discussion of the sculpture at the Exposition 
by Paul Vitry, XXXII, pp. 149-166 ; and an article on the miniatures by 
fiiniLE Male, XXXII, pp. 41-60. (See also the articles on the exhibition 
in Burl. Mag. 1904, April, June, July, and November.) A summing up of 
the results of the Exposition so far as the painting is concerned is given by 
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Jean Guiffkey in Rass. d'Arte, June, 1904, pp. 81-86. The main interest 
in the Exhibition centres in the fifteenth century paintings. Art in the 
fifteenth century had from various causes gathered into many local centres, 
of which that of the northern provinces was strongly influenced by the 
neighboring Flemings. Among the northern artists represented at the Ex- 
position, the most interesting is the unknown Maitre de Flemalle, author 
of the Madonna lent by Mr. Salting of London, the Nativity from the 
Musee de Dijon, and the Virgin in Glory from the Musee d'Aix. His 
nationality and personality are still in doubt, but certain resemblances have 
been noticed between his works and the illustrations of the Heures du Due 
de Berry, preserved at Chantilly. The valley of the Loire was best repre- 
sented at the Exposition by the portraits of Jean Fouquet, showing the 
hand of a fine and truthful painter, exponent, together with his school, of 
an art that was really French. An artist who has been made famous by 
the Exposition is the so-called Maitre de Mouiins, all of whose known 
works appeared, of which the most important is a great triptych represent- 
ing the Virgin in Glory, executed in 1498 and now preserved in the cathe- 
dral of Mouiins. The ruder school of the Valley of the Rhdne, whose chief 
representative is Nicholas Froment, includes a number of works of unknown 
masters. One, however, has practically become known through the agency 
of the Exposition, Enguerrand Charonton, painter of the Triumph of the 
Virgin from the Chartreuse of Villeneuve-les-Avignon, and the Vierge de 
Misericorde in the Musee Goude at Chantilly. The names of the painter of 
an Annunciation from the church of the Madeleine at Aix and the author 
of the Pieta from the Hospice of Villeneuve-les-Avignon are yet to discover. 
Henri Bouchot, to whom more than to any one else the success of the 
Exposition was due, sums up its results in L'Arte, June-August, 1904, 
pp. 223-240. He lays especial stress on the discovery of Henri Martin 
which the Exposition has confirmed, that miniatures from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century were habitually made on models furnished by 
artists of merit, and that consequently the miniatures have attained to 
capital importance in the reconstruction of the history of French painting, 
especially in the fourteenth century. This is sufficient answer to those 
who refuse a national art to France in this period, since the miniatm-es 
are undeniably French. A comparison of the now famous altar-cloth of 
Narbonne, exhibited at the Exposition and hitherto assigned alternately to 
the Flemings and Italians, with miniatures attributed to the Parisians, 
Jacquemard de Hesdin or to Beaune-veu, shows that the altar-cloth was 
probably painted by Parisian artists, and indirectly proves how important 
the miniatures have become. The Exposition has further brought fame to 
artists unknown or little known ; has raised Nicholas Froment by making 
better known his ' Burning Bush,' to the rank of the Van Eycks, and has 
done for the Maitre de Mouiins what the Bruges Exposition did for Gerard 
David. Another interesting result has been the proof of the French origin 
of a male portrait lent by the Museum of Antwerp. Behind the man's 
figure is painted a clock bearing the motto " tant que je vive . . ." and then 
an abbreviated word which, was formerly read " Antwerpen," but is now 
seen to stand for " autre n'auray." " Tant que je vive, autre n'auray " being 
the motto of a number of French families, the portrait is quite certainly 
French and in fact shows characteristics of Jean Fouquet. 
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GEBMAHnr 

A Work from the " Bottega " of Gbirlandaio. — No. 88 in the Berlin 
Gallery is a Virgin and Child in glory surrounded by five cherubim, with 
John the Evangelist and John the Baptist standing beneath, and in front 
of them, kneeling, St. Francis and St. Jerome. The Virgin is attributed to 
Ghirlandaio, the kneeling figures to Granacci; and the two Johns to pupils. 
Since Granacci was only seventeen when Ghirlandaio died (1494), it seems 
unlikely that he could have painted the St. Jerome (which is undeniably his 
work) and the St. Francis in collaboration with the older master. Emil 
Jacobsen, therefore (.76. Preuss. Kunsts. XXV, iii, pp. 185-195), argues that 
the picture was painted by his pupils after Ghirlandaio's death, partly at least 
from his own designs. The Madonna he attributes to Mainardi, the kneel- 
ing saints to Granacci, and the two Johns to Sogliani. Granacci's sketch 
for St. Jerome's head was some time ago recognized by Jacobsen among the 
drawings of the Ufiizi (Rep.f. K. 1902). The figure, however, is painted 
after two drawings by Ghirlandaio in the same collection. The attribu- 
tion of the two Johns to Sogliani is based on the correspondence between 
the head of the Evangelist and a head by Sogliani among the Ufiizi draw- 
ings, and the resemblance of the Baptist's head to that of the saint holding 
a scroll upon Sogliani's Conception in the Ufflzi. Sogliani was only twenty 
years old when Mainardi died. If these two artists be accepted as collabora- 
tors in this picture, an earlier date than the year of Mainardi's death (1513) 
could hardly be given it. Jacobsen enumerates other Ufiizi drawings which 
are related to pictures in the Berlin Gallery, and describes an interesting 
portrait head among the Ufiizi drawings which he regards as a portrait of 
Verrocchio by himself. 

Porcelain Floiwers in the Royal Collection at Dresden. — A. large 
bouquet of porcelain fiowers is one of the most remarkable pieces in the 
Royal Collection at Dresden. The fiowers are gathered in a white porce- 
lain vase, flanked by two groups of figures also in white porcelain, each con- 
sisting of a woman accompanied by a child, the whole supported by an 
elaborated pedestal of gilded bronze. E. Zimmermann in Gaz. B.-A. 
XXXI, 1904, pp. 238-244, cites passages from the Memoires of the Duo 
de Luynes to show that the piece was in all probability made at Vincennes 
and sent by the Dauphiness Marie-Josephe of Saxony in 1749, to Dresden, as 
a gift to her father Augustus III of Poland. While the Vincennes porce- 
lain never equalled its rival of Meissen in other respects, in its flower-pieces 
it was unsurpassed. 

AUSTRIA 

The Prodigal Son in the Collection of Dr. Albert Figdor. — This 
unique picture in which the artist has seized the most powerful moment in 
the story, the disillusionment of the Prodigal and his preparations to return 
to his father's house, is assigned on internal evidence by Gustav Gluck to 
Hieronymus Bosch in Jh. Preuss. Kunsts. XXV, iii, pp. 174-184. The article 
is prefaced by an account of the use of the parable among the Netherland 
painters. Gluck reclaims for Bosch a series of pictures beginning with a 
triptych painting of the Last Judgment in the Akademie der bildenden 
Kiinste at Vienna, which Dollmayr has assigned to an unknown " Mono- 
grammatist M." The Vienna Last Judgment Gliick regards as a copy after 
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the original ordered from Bosch by Philip the Fair. The Prodigal Son is a 
transitional picture showing how Bosch gradually passed from the painting 
of Biblical pictures to " Sittenbilder." 

OREAT BRITAIN 

Titian's Ariosto. — Roger E. Fry in Burl. Mag. 1904, pp. 136-138, dis- 
cusses the evidence by which the portrait recently acquired for the National 
Gallery may lay claim to the above title. Herbert Cook on the basis of a 
passage from Vasari ascribes the portrait to Giorgione, and regards it as 
the likeness of a member of the Barbarigo family. Fry thinks that the por- 
trait cannot be the one meant by Vasari, but on internal evidence is inclined 
to agree with Cook's view that the picture was left unfinished by Giorgione 
and completed by Titian, who added his signature, although he believes that 
Titian's share in the work is larger than Cook admits. After comparing 
the portrait with a woodcut and some medals which show portraits of 
Ariosto, Fry rejects the possibility that the poet could have been the sitter 
for the National Gallery picture. 

The Ne-w Diirer in the National Gallery. — This picture, formerly in 
the collection of the late Lady Ashburton, was recently bought for the 
National Gallery for the sum, it is said, of £10,000. It is a portrait of DUrer's 
father, and passes as the original picture presented to Charles I by the city 
of Nuremberg along with a portrait of Diirer himself, now in the Prado. 
C. J. Holmes, in Burl. Mag. August, 1904, pp. 431-434 (2 pis.), sums up 
the external evidence in support of its authenticity. The original is de- 
scribed in Van der Doort's inventory of 1637, and his description fits the 
National Gallery portrait sufiiciently well. The signature reads: 1497, 
Albrecht • Thurer • Der Elter \ Und • Alt ■ 70 Jor. There is some warrant 
for the spelling Thurer, but the lettering is Roman, which was only used 
once by Diirer, on the portrait of Oswalt Krel at Munich, and the lettering 
on the latter is slightly different. It has been argued that the signature on 
the original is represented by that on the portrait of Diirer's father in 
Munich, which corresponds in style with that upon the companion picture 
in the Prado. Holmes replies that the copies of the picture at Lyon House 
and Frankfort have the same rather unconvincing signature as the National 
Gallery portrait, and shows that certain mistakes in the signatures on the 
Lyon House and Frankfort pictures are only to be explained on the assump- 
tion that they were copies of the picture in the National Gallery. The 
painting is too rapidly and forcibly done to be a copy, and although Diirer 
has left us nothing else exactly like it, there is much resemblance to a draw- 
ing by Diirer in the British Museum and the variations in Diirer's style are 
well known. Holmes's conclusions are that the portrait was painted by 
Diirer in 1497, was copied carefully by the author of the Frankfort version, 
and less skilfully by the Munich copyist, who altered the signature after 
the manner of the portrait of Diirer in the Prado. It was presented along 
with the Prado picture to Charles I, after which the Lyon House copy was 
made (supposedly by Greenbury), and was catalogued by Van der Doort. 

Lionel Cust, in Burl. Mag. 1904, November, pp. 104-105 ('Notes on 
Pictures in the Royal Collections, Art. IV, Two German Portraits '), sug- 
gests, on the basis of a comparison of the portrait of Diirer's father with a 
portrait of a young man which he considers the work of Hans Baldung, that 
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the former might have been produced by the same artist working in DUrer's 
studio. Ihid. September, pp. 570-572, the opinions on the authenticity of 
the picture held by Campbell Dodgson, S. Montagu Pkartreb, R. E. Fry, 
and Walter Armstrong are recorded. Campbell Dodgson, in the face of 
the points made by Holmes, abandons his assumption that the inscription 
on the original must have been the same as that on the Munich copy, but 
refuses to regard the picture as anything more than the oldest and best of 
the copies of the original. Peartree thinks the portrait a genuine DUrer, 
giving two interesting reasons. (1) The painting shows an artist who was 
using the methods of a tempera painter while working in oils, and " DUrer 
was at this period first and foremost a tempera painter, and only experi- 
mented in oil when his productions were intended to remain within the 
family circle." A copyist could hardly have so successfully counterfeited 
this peculiar result. (2) The inscription was plainly added long after the 
completion of the picture. Why should a copyist allow a considerable 
length of time to elapse before putting in the signature? On the other 
hand, it is conceivable that the signature was added later as an inventory- 
mark and possibly by his brother Andreas, on the supposition that the pic- 
ture formed part of the artistic property appropriated after Diirer's death 
by Andreas, whose connection with the inscription is indicated by the 
spelling Thiirer, the form which documentary evidence shows that he used. 
R. E. Fry regards the painting as a good early copy. Armstrong believes 
the balance of the evidence to be in favor of its authenticity, but is dis- 
turbed by the absence of convincing details. These comments are to be 
continued. 



